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Richard Dorment 

ANDREW WILTON 

Turner In his Time 

256pp. Thames and Hudson. £25 . 

0500091781 
JOHN GAGE 

J.M.VV. Turner: “A wonderful range of 

262pp. Yale University Press. £19.95. 

0300037791 
CECILIA POWELL 

Turner In the South: Rome, Naples, Florence 
216pp. Yale University Press. £25. 

030003870 4 

Although the 1975 Turner bicentennial exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Academy contained 450 
paintings, drawings, watercolours and prints, it 
was difficult to imagine removing a single item 
without taking away some unique aspect of his 
achievement. That this was not the effect of a 
virtuoso feat of critical selection was confirmed 
by the opening of the Clore Gallery in April of 
this year, when the contents of the painter's 
studio - a hodgepodge of studies and sketches 
as well as exhibition pictures - went per- 
manently on display. Certainly there are fail- 
ures and duds in the second-floor study collec- 
tion, but in general Turner emerges as a more 
considerable artist even than we realized. 

Already it is hard to imagine the Clore without 
“Hero and Leander", on loan for these six 
months from the National Gallery. At Trafal- 
gar Square it never came across as the romantic 
masterpiece it is, but seen now within the con- 
text oflhe painter’s life's work, this one picture 
seems, unexpectedly, irreplaceably where it 
belongs. 

For all their range and variety, it has also 
become clear in recent years that Turner’s 

paintings demand great resources of scholar- . 

ship to fathom their complex layers of meaning ' '« ‘ . 

and allusion. John Gage’s investigation of c. W. Cope's paintingor Diner Painting ft 

"Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus” (1829), for Gage, oneofthebooksnviewedonthis page. 

example, roams from archaeology and Greek . n . nniiprv The ir 

rayth to travel literature and eighteenth- CoB^m ta Ctae Gall ^ 
century studies of the phenomena of phos- tionitsel unp ' 1 the - ctllI 

phorescence and volcanic activity. The subtitle visual expe • as ^ 

of Gage’s J. M. W. Turner quotes John Consl- lalKlled«.thTum er s own v e^. 
able’s 1813 description of Turner’s "wonderful been when he firetexhibi tet , ^ 

range of mind”, and it is as historian, moralist, accompan y existence 0 

philosopher and poet as well « pamter that Wto" ^ ^ Uie more conve 

recent art historians have viewed him. PP“ . acknowledi 
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C. IV. Cope'spainliiig of "Turner Pelnring'Regutus'". I828,h reproduced from I . M. VI .Turner by John 

_ .1 ■ - 1 I..,Mil/iufMtB/lltf. 


for the lime being, an earlier view of Turner as 
essentially an abstract painter, an honorary 
forebear of New York’s abstract school, best 
articulated in Lawrence Gowing’s 1966 exhibi- 
tion at the Museum of Modern Art. Soon 
things will have gone loo fur in the opposite 
direction. Turner intended his own lengthy ti- 
tles not only to provide clues towards uncover- 
ing the meanings of his paintings, but also to 
draw his viewers physically close to the picture 
surfaces where wc can examine the glazed and 
scumbled pigments. The labels and titles there- 
fore serve to emphasize the craft of Turner s 
paintings, a subject recent books on him have 
tended to overlook. 

The logical extension of the linguistic aspect 
of Turner’s art is that reading about his paint- 
ings seems to have become almost as essential 
as looking at them. As if in recognition of this, 
three Turner scholars have timed their books 
to coincide with the opening of his new shrine 
at the Tate. There have been no attempts at a 
biography of Turner since Jack Lindsay’s study 
in 1966. Wilton, with Turner in his Time , as 
well as Gage in his new book, step into this 
vacuum, each contributing a richly illustrated 
Life. Both draw on I wo decades of Turner 
scholarship; the 19H4 revised edition of Bullin 
und Jolt's masterly 1977 catalogue mi somite, 
The Paintings of J. M. W. Turner (recently 
republished in paperback: 354pp. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. £35. 0 3(111 03276 5); und on the 
publication of the complete diaries of that in- 
dispensable old bore Joseph Farington. Each 
offers a sophisticated general introduction to 
Turner's life and art, although not very much 
by way of radically new material. That is left to 
the third of the trilogy, Cecilia Powell’s re- 
markable study Turner in the South: Rome, 
Naples. Florence. 

Wilton's purpose is limited to providing the 
essential facts of Turner's life in an easily ac- 
cessible form, couched as far as possible in the 
. words of the artist himself or those of his con- 
tempororics". As with many artists. Turner s 
life is really the story of his professional career 
- from his early training as an architectural 

... ■ 1 I llu 


"Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus" \ionj, cage, one oj meow**'*™™ — - «««■ , . th _ 

example, roams from archaeology and Greek ^ , he cxception of Blake, needs the written drau^mmanand^ 

myth to travel literature and eighteenth- GoMnii ■ t he Ctore Galley wordtoma ke his highly symbolic pictures fully evenings ^speiit copying he 

century studies of the phenomena of phos- tnn are comprehensible. It Is not easy to know what Thomas Monro. mtddfo veara 

phorescence and volcanic activity. The subtitle visual «p had many of his subjects are ultimately about with- at 

ofGaee'sJ M W 7 Wner auotes John Const- labelled with Turner sown verses, j _ ||t v. ch e r e n eS es, as Ruskin first demons- were Tilled with painting trips, lectures, cxnioi 

able’s^l813 description of Turner’s “wonderful been when he first ^ Andrew trated in Modem Painters, where he saw in lions, an ^ ?h?end ^c^he writing aUd 

range of mind", and it is as historian, moralist, a^mpani^byc^DU^^ elaborate allegories of the sp, ritual dan- engravers. At the end 

S-SE: gs^rSS ag555wg 

Turner finds full expression in the new Turner Turner, more than any other Englem ana. ^ "l 
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Selected Prose of Alexander Pope 

Edited by PAUL HAMMOND 

in which he was continuously engaged. Pop Jg 

Rifted critic and a complex nuxlureof In egriw ana 
aeviousness, a man concerned both for the culture or nis 
dayandfbrhiapubUclma^^ 052U50110 £27.50 net 


English Science, Bacon to Newton 

Edited by 6RIAN VICKERS 

This book charts the rise of English scientific writing in the 
seventeenth century. Two issues in particular are 
highlighted: the deVelopmentof the exptftawnlj me! 

Cambri^ English Prose Texts 

TlieTeachingof English : 

From the Sixteenth Century to 1870 
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Cambridge Studies in the Histoty and Theory of Politics 

Prussia: The History of a Lost State 
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Translated by ANGI RUTTER 
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African Civilizations 

Precolonial Cities and States in Tropical Africa: An 
Archaeological Perspective 
GRAHAM CONN AH 

This survey of the precolonial civilizations of the African 

continent presents the insights and discoveries otmodeiT. 

archaeology. It demonstrates the complex! ty and range of 
urban sememenls and stales which were a feature of 
precoionial ^etiesin n^J-arte of ^ 
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Roman, Provincial and Islamic law 

The Origins of the Islamic Patronate 
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This book examines the cultural origins of Islamic law. 
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the sloiy of one painting and sketch ing cxpcdi- brilliant mind could not credit that he was in- 

lion after another, mi anecdote here, a sighting capable of imitating u poet lie admired, like 

of Turner there, all of interest to his fanatical James Thomson, in the same way that lie could 

admirers, but slightly repetitive fur anyone imitate (und often belter) (he innovative paint- 

else. Only one thing gave his life depth and ingshy David Wilkie or Francis Dunby seen on 

meaning - his paintings, the repositories of all the Academy's walls. Alas, Wilton respects 

his learning, feeling, philosophy and thought. every scrap that Turner wrote, and Gage 

As tin earlier biographer. A. J. Finberg, con- quotes Turner's poems at length. The ideas 

. filled to his son, "The real trouble ... is, I behind them may be powerful, but the poems 

think, that Turner is .1 very uninteresting man themselves need to be paraphrased to be of 

to write about .... the only interesting thing mucli help to us. 

about him is that he was the man who painted John Gage organizes his biography themali- 
Turncr’s pictures." cnlly, weaving the events ofTurner's life into a 

Despite his most recent biographer’s best generally excellent discussion of his art. At his 

efforts, this view still seems just. Wilton tries to best, Gage seems to have the same “wonderful 

solve the problem of the sheer tedium of read- range of mind" as his subject. His discussion of 

ing about Turner's fragmented existence by Turner's paintings of the Burning of the 

relegating the details of his comings ami goings Houses of Parliament lends us into a considcra- 

to a series of chronologies at the end of each tion of the availnbility of fire-fighting appar- 

chaptcr. In theory, this should free him to tell atuson the night of the fire, and to the agitation 

us about (he life, but in pruclice there is little to for a national fire-fighting police in the 1830s; 

tell: the man is his art, and the chapters simply or lie might take a theme such as royal patron- 

go over the chronologies in narrative form. age to give us a succinct account ofTurner’s 

Nevertheless, Wilton has put together a long nnd futile efforts to curry favour with 

source -bunk of facts ami anecdotes (lint slu- George IV, William IV and Queen Victoria, 

dents will use to check quickly the painter's Gage takes 011 these broad topics with fluency * 

whereabouts in agiven month of a certain year; and authority, and there is much in his hook to 

or to find out what lie exhihired ami sold from illuminntc the nr list and his art. However, he 

each Royal Academy exhibition; when lie can get bogged down, nnd some of the book 

moved house; when and on ivliat he lectured; reads ns though it were its author's further 

the dates of the publication of his prints; the thoughts an material he has already published, 

contents nfliis library. However, the clironolo- Though I would not hesitate to recommend 

gics are less useful than they might be because him to a student, for myself, I think I prefer 

the index is inadequate. If one wishes to know Cecilia Powell. 

a simple fact such as the date on which Turner In Turner in the South Dr Powell pains- 

was elected a Royal Academician, it is not takingly studies on aspect ofTurner's art which 

easily plucked out of this IhioIc, and it should has never been popular, even with Ruskin-the 

* 1t '- corpus of work which emerged from his two 

As a biographer Wilton is appealingly trips to central Italy in 1819 and 1828. Like 

biased. Like Rusk in before him. he is deter- Turner himself, she prepares us for the journey 

mined to see Turner ns u hero, though many a of 1819 by considering what the artist learned 

witness steps forward in the pages of his book about Italy before he set out - his reading of 

to tell us that the opposite was true, from Anne Byron, the watercolours lie made for James 

Dart, who remarked that nl the age of twenty- Hake will's Picturesque Tour of Italy, and dis- 

two the painter “had no faculty for friendship", cuss ions with his patron, the knowledgeable 

to Stephen Rigaud, who considered that with traveller and connoisseur Sir Richard Colt 

Turner “love of money [was| a ruling passion". Hoare. She then follows him on his tour, not- 

After his election to the Royal Academy, ing where he went, what he drew, what old 

Turner became deeply involved in the nasty masters he saw, and which of his contempor- 

Academy politics of his era ("a litrle Reptile " aries he met in Rome. During his visit, Turner 

Sir Francis Bourgeois called him, to which filled twenty-three notebooks in six months 

Turner retorted by describing Bourgeois as “a with watercolours, body colour studies and 

Great Reptile with ill manners"). The journalist pencil ske tches, frantically seeing and drawing 

William Jcrdpn was there when Turner stayed everything he could, not pausing to paint be- 

with Sir John Fleming Leicester {later Lord de cause that could be done on his return home. 

Tabley) at Tabley Hall in Cheshire, where These revealing notebooks constitute our only 

In the drawingroom slood a landscape on anea„l on 

which his Lordship was at work as the fancy mood lack of education (or rather his self-education) 

struck him. Of couise. when assembled for the ted- raa ^ e him a voracious sightseer. Fascinated by 

ious half hour beforedinner, we all gave out opinions everything, he was capable of counting the 

on its progress, its beauties and its defects .... steps leading up to the cathedral of Faenza or 

Turner look the brush and gave a touch, here and the number of bays in its town hall. Superb 

breakfast a letter from him was delivered to his indiscriminate quality of the American tourist 

Lordship containing a regular bill of charges for “Di- * et * oose in Europe with his camera: he will 

si rue tkm In Palming". His Lordship tossed it across sna P everything he sees and sort it all out when 

the table indignantly to me and asked if 1 could have he gets back home. Turner’s rather touching 

k imagined such a thing; and as indignantly, aud innocence also left him at the mercy of his 

m- a 8 a,n&t remonstrances, immediately sent a ouidehrinU nartir»l»Hvth 0 r«f oLa r n 
ffli cheque for the sum demanded by "the drawing £ a ?' thatof theRevd J. C. 

[i[[ master"- Eustace. If Eustace did not direct him to the 

Iff ■ . , . Templo Maltesliano in Rimini (and Turner did 

In Any number of such stones show Turner to not bump into it on his rambles) then he did not 

Iff. have been mean, ill-bred, aggressively com- seek it out. . 

B bis rivals, and ruthless to- Not surprisingly, Turner went south stuffed 

ff • ^ s children and employees. Wilton does with a vision of Italy nurtured by his love for 

i . «>t quite balance these defects in hischaracter : the Claudes he knew in England and Paris. He 
f recording instances of affectionate be-:, brought to his journey the eighteenth-century 
' $ S 0ur children nnd puppies,: , notion that he was travelling to see ancient, not 

f SS* 0 ™ for a, \ d !o * a J*y 10 friends.; modern Italy, BuL He was fartoo great rin artist 

*5"' °2 C lo (H ? ,UFe Turner as the • not to be struck by the picturesque aspects Of 

■ young Robert Leslie saw him returning from a ' the world he, actually found (hire, a world of 
• nshrag expedition nl Pelworth in the 1830s: peasants and friars, of tawdriness and decay 

. Vi anitd the classically beautiful Ifindscape. Fropi 

! Turner fanM It how the tall dragged on the grass : : : foebeginning, therefore, his responses wens 
J : W*Own*t»|.faifa wcrebui Hide further from ; ’ mut b more complex than those of a : prod* 


Italy into his great Academy machines that he 
overcharged the canvases with symbolic mean- 
ings. When Powell finally gets round to dis- 
cussing them, each is seen to sum up a different 
aspect ofTurner’s experience, and none is fully 
comprehensible unless we have understood 
everything that went before. In this way such 
odd, flawed masterpieces as “Rome, from the 
Vatican: Raffaeile, accompanied by La 
Fornarina, preparing his Pictures for the De- 
coration of the Loggia" (1820), “The Bay of 
Baiae with Apollo and the Sibyl" (1823) and 
“The Forum Romanum, for Mr. Soane’s 
Museum" (1826) make sense for the first time. 

One example will have to do. “The Bay of 
Baiae” is much more than a landscape with 
ruins and classical figures. Ruskin was the first 
to put his finger on what the figures are actually 
doing, and what the landscape in which they sit 
means. Apollo is shown wooing the Cumaean 
Sibyl at the moment when he grants her wish 
that she might live for as many years as there 
are grains of dust in the earth she holds out to . 
him in her hand. As is usual in these cases, she 
has neglected to ask for eternal youth, and so 
will waste away until only her voice is left. But 
Turner shows the god and sibyl not in ancient 
Baiae, the luxurious resort of Roman patri- 
cians, but at the modern site, in Turner’s time a 
melancholy ruin. Turner has conflated two dis- 
tinct periods in time, that of the myth and that 
of the modern world. As Powell writes, “in 
juxtaposing contrasting and incompatible mo- 
ments that are supposedly centuries apart, 
T urner’s painting is far closer to poetry than to 
traditional history painting". This conflation of 
time has a purpose: his subject is Italy’s de- 
cline; she too has wasted away, like the sibyl, 
and like the sibyl is not yet dead; her ancient 
voice can be heard within the ruins of Baiae. 

The theme of the two worlds of Italy, the 
ancient and the modern, is reinforced by two 
inscriptions. The first is a quotation from 
Horace’s ode to Calliope inscribed on a frag- 
ment of stone in the foreground, “Liquidae 
placuere Baiae", a phrase referring to the 
Bay’s sparkling air. Turner possessed a copy of 
Robert Anderson's Complete Edition of the 
Poets of Great Britain in which the author ex- 
plained that the whole of Horace's ode is about 
(he happiness of those who submit to the will of 
the gods, and the punishment of those who do 
not. We may well believe that punishment is 
what Turner is alluding to in the painting when 
we read what his guide, Eustace, has to say 
about the reasons for Baiae’s decline: 

Baiae became the receptacle of profligacy and ef- 
feminacy, of lust and cruelty, as far beyond the 
bounds of nature as the power of the imperial mons- 
ters was above human control. The beauties of na- 
ture were tarnished by the foulness of vice .... 

Turner may also have used the symbol of a 
snake in the foreground to suggest the town’s 
wicked past. As for modem Baiae, Turner ex- 
hibited the picture at the Royal Academy with 
bis own line in the catalogue, “Waft me to 
Sunny Baiae’s shore", recollecting the words 
of Addison's Letter from Italy of 1710, “Bear 
me, some god, to Baia’s gentle seats . . 
Powell even suggests that Turner’s line recalls 
Addison’s whole passage on Baiae: 

Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds sepd out a rich perfume . . . ; 
And all the seasons lavish all their pride: 

Blossoms, and fruits, and flowers together rise, 

Arid the whole year in gay .confusion lies.' 

Certainly the idea of seasonal change was in 
Turner's mind. He visited the site in November 
when the weather' had turned, so. that he 
painted Baiae in : autumnal colours, the 
embodiment of all his musing on the decline 
of the ancipnt world and yet that world’s 
continued presence in: modern Italy. 

The slbty hos often been told of the painter 
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ct. fo undcrstqrtd Turner's atti- | ibere wefb none. Jones wrote on the frame the 
cntral Italy, the most 1 helpful • words “SP^NDlbA[E]MENDAX", Turner 
flh Turner hjnjtelf, particularly . ^“smiled aqd said it was all there, and , that all 
ecisUch ak ,, Bri^iton frbmibe/; poels^ere l|arsS^efoftihe iriscrijftioti on the 
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as a fragment of an idealized past. He makes a 
point of including a procession of friars and 
kneeling peasants engaged in exotic Catholic 
rituals, for his theme here is similar to that in 
the “Bay of Baiae". It was a commonplace of 
the guidebooks Turner is known to have used 
that Catholicism was the continuation of the 
religion of the ancient Romans, and even 
Gibbon included this particular detail in the 
passage where he describes his inspiration for 
writing about the decline and fall of Rome, "as 
I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, 
while the barefoot friars were singing vespers 
in the Temple of Jupiter . . Turner also 
reminds one of Gibbon in the monotonous 
sweep of his vision. The painter, like the histo- 
rian, stands outside the world he is describing, 
for Turner is a painter of vedute, views of build- 
ings and landscapes that he himself never steps 
into, and so is never surrounded or touched by. 

The artist’s second visit to Rome in 1828 m 
very different from the first. This time he came 
to paint oil paintings which he planned to ex- 
hibit in Rome. No longer a tourist, on this trip 
Turner seems to have set out to establish a 
European, or at least a Roman, reputation by 
painting and exhibiting three important pic- 
tures in six months. In her satisfying discus- 
sions of the “View of Orvieto”, “Regulus" and 
"Vision of Medea” (all 1828) Powell suggests 
that Turner became increasingly unwilling or 
unable to illustrate only one aspect of a story. 
The pictures became more and more compli- 
cated (and ambiguous) as Turner included 
more than one moment in a narrative in the 
same canvas. One of the great pleasures of her 
book is that when the author launches Into a 
discussion of a picture, the reader takes a deep 
breath, not knowing where he is going to end 
up, whether he will perhaps be considering the 
cult of Byron, or how Mary Shelley came to 
write a short story based on a Turner illustra- 
tion. The "Vision of Medea", to choose one of 
the most amusing instances, takes us not, aswe { 
might expect, to the tragedies of Euripides and 1 
Seneca but to a fully illustrated consideration 
of the career of the great Italian soprano t 
Giudetta Pasta and her appearances in Johann j 
Simon Mayr’s Medea in Corinto. Pasta's per- 
formance unquestionably inspired the paint- 
ing, even its details. Visitors to the Royal 
Academy exhibition of May 1831 would haw 
noted that Turner’s painting was almost an 
illustration ■ of the incantation scene in that 
opera, which happened to be playing in 
London that spring, with Pasta in the title role. 
These cultural byways are what make the book 
such a pleasure. Powell is happy to skip what is 
not important or to tell us why a painting is not 
a success; she is not afraid to tell a story, and 
never searches for the outre explanation when 
a simple one will do. 

She does have the great advantage when 
writing about Turner of taking a relatively con- 
fined subject and exploring it in depth. The 
painter is such a mine of fascinating informa- 
tion that one needs space to pursue all the lea& 
he provides. Like. Rubens, Turner should 
really be studied in a series of corpus volumes! 
lie is too grand a figure to be compressed into 
one volume, however well done. 

I 

The second edition of the National Gallery * | 
Illustrated General Catalogue (721pp. Notion* j 
Gallery. £25. 0 947645 04 7), which 1 fin] 
appeared in 1973, Is revised arid updated and 
provides brief factual information about ?yery 
painting in the National Gallery Collect^’ 
purchased, given or bequeathed up until 19Wj 
Over two thousand paintings are. catalogue? 
and illustrated, scaled approximately to their 
original sizes, and. a brief biography of cad*, 
painter represented accompanies the entiBjV 
which are arranged in alphabetical order by . 
artist. ' ■ } . !=. ■ 

; Among recent additions to the collection are 
Joseph Wright of Derby’s "Mr and . 
Coltman", (770^-72, Odilon Redpn’s “OpfieW - 
among the Flowebs”, lQOS-TlS, Murillo’s "P°|' 
trait of Doii justino.de Neve”, 1665, CdzahiieV. 
“Landscape with Poplars", 1888, Cainn* • 
Pissarro’s “The Avenue, Sydenham'V 1^71 * :•; 
and '‘The Seine at ASnldres’’ by Renoir, v 
■ An annua! cumulative supplement 
• Illustrated, General Catalogue will appear each ‘ 
April, .Starting in .1988. The first supplei^" 

1 will include new acquisitions up until theend °i 

1987, v ; --t ■; ■ : l 
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The father of modern music 


Alan Walker 

ERNST BURGER 

Franz Liszt: Eine Lebenschronik in Bildem 

undDokumenten 

346pp. Munich: List. 

3417771603 

PAULMERRICK 

Revolution and Religion in the Music of Liszt 

328pp. Cambridge University Press. £35. 

052132627 3 

KLARA HAMBURGER 

Liszt 

Translated by Gyula Gulyfis 
243pp. Budapest: Corvina; distributed by 
Kultflra, Budapest 62, POB 149, Hungary 
1387. 

963132305 6 

Liszt studies have come a long way since K41- 
mfin Tisza stood up in the Hungarian legisla- 
ture, in 1887, and declared the composer to be 
“a common comedian". That comment, com- 
ing as it did from the country’s prime minister 
(albeit one who was Austria’s mouthpiece), 
removed ail hope of transferring Liszt’s re- 
mains to Budapest, and they have languished 
ever since in alien Bayreuth, beneath the sha- 
dow of Richard Wagner. But a hundred years 
have now elapsed, and books and articles ab- 
out Liszt continue to pour forth. No one can 
yet be sure how many new publications the 
reant Liszt centenary celebrations will add to 
the grand total. But at the last count that total 
had already exceeded 15,000 titles. Today 
Liszt is widely regarded as the seminal figure in 
nineteenth-century music - Wagner and Ber- 
lioz notwithstanding. Bartdk was not wrong to 
call him the father of modern music. 

There is no question that the splendid new 
iconography compiled by Ernst Burger is one 
of the best collections of visual material ever 
devoted to a single composer. Lithographs, 
photographs (many of them from Burger’s own 
collection and published here for the first 


time), concert billing, letters, musical scores, 
and related biographical paraphernalia bring 
Liszt’s extraordinary personality to life. He 
lived well into the age of photography and was 
never averse to posing for the camera, and it is 
hard to imagine better portraits anywhere than 
the two mesmeric likenesses taken by Franz 
Hanfstaengl during Liszt's fleeting trip to 
Munich in 1858. Also of compelling interest 
are the magnificent colour reproductions of the 
oil-portraits by Kaulbach, Lauchert and Ary 
Scheffer. Burger’s Lebenschronik has a 
thoughtful introduction by Alfred Brendel, 
which extends the pianist's well-known 
advocacy of Liszt. 

The book unfolds chronologically, from the 
composer's birth in 1811 to his death in 1886. 
Four streams of information are presented 
simultaneously: iconography, biography, 

work-lists and plate-captions, so it is possible 
to establish at a glance where Liszt was, what 
he was composing, whom he was with, and 
what he looked like. Unfortunately nhe pub- 
lishers have occasionally reduced important 
documents to a size where detail is lost. One Is 
forced to use a magnifying-glass to decipher 
the citation on Liszt's certificate of the Free- 
dom of the City of Weimar. 

The only serious rival to Burger’s book is 
Robert Bory’s La vie de Franz Liszt par l‘im- 
age, published fifty years ago but still admired 
today. It contains material not to be found in 
Burger, and will therefore continue to be of 
value, although the text is not always reliable. 
It is here that Burger has an advantage, since 
his biographical chronology rests on a founda- 
tion of modem research and he combines new 
standards of accuracy with admirable brevity. 
Even so, the vast amount of unpublished mate- 
rial still lying in the archives threatens the texts 
of the newest works and Burger’s has not 
escaped unscathed. Thus, Agnes Street- Klind- 
worth died in 1906 (not 1896) according to her 
newly discovered death certificate. And Bur- 
ger is surely wrong when he claims that she was 
not related to Liszt’s pupil Karl Klindworth. 


Their fathers were brothers (cF Neue Deutsche 
Biographic, Volume 12. 1979). According to 
unpublished letters in Bayreuth, Liszt’s son 
Daniel entered the Lycee Buonaparte in 1850, 
not 1 855; nnd his daughter Cosi ma was suckled 
by a wet-nurse in Genoa, not Como. 

Of the 650 pictures included in the Lebens- 
chronik , only one appears to have been wrong- 
ly captioned. The unique photograph of Prin- 
cess Carolyne’s chateau at Woronince in the 
Ukraine was not taken “about 1930”, but 
rather about 1942. My own copy clearly shows 
a German Army officer of the Second World 
War standing in the foreground, which has 
been cropped from Burger’s version. But it is 
the long series of photographs taken in Liszt's 
old age that lingers in the memory. By now 
Liszt was an abbfi in the Catholic Church. His 
leonine head, with its mane of white hair, the 
clerical collar, and the electrifying eyes had 
turned him into a photographer's dream. It was 
a happy chance that brought Louis Held to 
Weimar, in 1882, as the court photographer. 
Held opened his studio in Schillerslrasse, less 
than half a mile from the HofgQrtnerei (Liszt’s 
residence in Weimar), niHde friends with the 
composer, and took scores of pictures of him 
nnd his circle during these final years. He even 
set up his camera in front of the Allgemcine 
Deutsche Musikvercin which assembled in 
Weimar in 1884 (Liszt wns its honorary presi- 
dent), and managed to draw more than 120 
members into the picture. The last, nostalgic 
glimpse we have of Liszt shows the old vision- 
ary peering into the distance, unforgettably 
captured on film by Nadar, as the composer 
passed through Paris in March 1886, en route 
for London. Four months later he was dead. 

Nadar’s picture happens to grace the ny-leaf 
of Paul Merrick's new book Revolution and 
Religion in the Music of Liszt. It is an apt 
symbol for the text which follows. Mr Merrick 
puts forward the most persuasive case so far 
made for a re-evaluation of Liszt's “religious” 
works, in particular the two oratorios Christia 
and Si Elisabeth , anil the Graner Mass. His- 


tory. hiogrtiphy and analysis arc woven into n 
readable narrative which will ensure for it a 
long and useful life among scholars. It remains 
to be seen whether Merrick’s hypothesis - that 
the " programmatic” content of the religious 
music can also be applied to those instrumental 
works hitherto regarded as “absolute"- will be 
generally accepted. His view of the B minor 
Piano Sonata as n musical allegory of the Crea- 
tion and the Fall of Man is unique. This most 

famous of nil Liszt’s compositions has attracted 

many interpretations, but this is the first lime 
that it has betfn set in the Garden of Eden. 
Merrick’s identification of “God", “Satan", 
“Love” and “Redemption” themes will attract 
opposition, but ought not to be rejected with- 
out careful consideration. If true, the hypo- 
thesis would point Liszt studies in a completely 
new direction. Indeed, Merrick himself has 
already begun the trend by telling us that it is 
not impossible that the two piano concertos 
contain programmatic connotations. 

A more conventional approach to Liszt and 
his music is adopted by Klfira Hamburger, 
whose biography (first published in Hungarian 
in 1980) has beeii revised and re-issued in En- 
glish. At last we hove a reliable one -volume life 
of the composer, superior to any other so for 
published - including the ones by Sitwell, 
Beckett, and most recently, Ronald Taylor. Of 
particular importance is Miss Hamburger’s dis- 
cussion of Liszt's place in the musical life of 
Hungary. She gives us the most intelligible 
(und intelligent) account in English of the com- 
plex topic of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies and 
the impenetrable tome that was meant to serve 
as an introduction to them, Des Bohftniens el 
iettr nuaique en Hongrie. By mnking a gift of 
Hungarian music to the Gypsies, Liszt raised a 
furore in his nutive country. It was against this 
background that Tisza declared Liszt to be per- 
sona non grata. Yet there is another side to the 
story, and Kldra Hamburger tells it with grace 
and compassion. It is a pity that Tisza could not 
have read her book. As it is. posterity leaves no 
doubt who the real patriot was. 
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Statistical Yearbook of . 

China: 1986 

State Statistical Hunan of the PeopW* 

Republic of China 

The latest In the series of yearbooks which contain the 
most authoritative Information available on the 
Chinese economy. 

0 19 828663 9 £70 ' D0 

Development Planning 

The Indian Experience ■ ■ 

Sukhamoy Chakravarty 

ThiB book explains the analytical considerations 
which went Into the formation of India's development 
strategy, and subsequent modifications. 

0 19 828565 8, Clarendon PreSB E17,bU 

Agrarian Impasse In Bengal 

Agricultural Growtn in Bangladesh and 
West Bengal, 1949-1980 

JameeK. Boyce 

Explores the reasons for the poverty of these regions . 

. whibh were once legendary for their agricultural 
abundance. . . . . ' P - Q rn ■ 

0 19 828632 9. Clarendon Press . 

; 0 18 82IJ687. 1, paper covers r z,D 

Ubi^ of political Economy 

The Regeneration of Local 

Economies 

HaghMrtlflon 

Examines recent initiatives to stimulate local ecxmomlo 
.. regeneration, and the Institutional and political 
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Input-Output Economics 

Secpfo^ditto^. ... 


Comparative Government- 
Industry Relations 

Western Europe, the United States, and Japan 
Edited by Stephan WBka and Btonrice Wright 

This is the first volume in a new series which will 


fadus^ in tbeUK and other major capitalist 

0T9 827493 9, Clarendon Press E27 - 50 

Qovenunsnt’Iodustiy delations 

The New Industrial , 

MfflSetPorces and Strategic Behaviour 

Alaxii Jacqoemln 

This Is a survey of recent Sevjtoi|mMtototo bmt 
theoretical industrial economics. Each 


019 828588 X ro 01 

019 828595 7. paper covers 

Rational Expectations, 
Non-Market Clearing, and 
Investment Theory 
pjuifc piadom 


hTYU HWr — - - _ 

0 19 877268 4, Clarendon Press 
0 19 8772558, paper covers 

The Politic? of Energy 


Edited 

AttoM 


tnsgannm cuiu 


This is the ohfy cotnpreheTiaiya Introduction which 
Lsontisftea ^itfento' bm model of Input-Output 
Eponomicsi >; " ' PWKn 

018 60352B 9r 6yP USA = • .< \ “' “J/. 

019 SC3E27 ^'psper covers 


last twenty years, and using ; 

case studies from Canada, Denmark, Prawe, Germany, 
to NstherUndl Norway.^ UK.andths USA. 

019 6216477. ciaaiKton Prera ■ £32 “ 


Economics Books 

from 

OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Economic History of Eastern Europe 
191&-1975 

General Editor: Michael Kaeer 

1 : Economic Structure and Performance between the Two Wars 
0 19 828444 6, Clarendon Press M0 0 °, 

2: Interwar Policy, the War, and Reconstruction 

C4Q 00 

Q 19 828445 4, Clarendon Press 

3: Institutional Change within a Planned Economy 

019 828446 2, Clarendon Press 130,00 

The Essential Adam Smith 

Edited by Robert L. HeUbroMr 

HeUbroner one of the dost eminent economists of the day provides a generous 
... ‘ sGkX from the entire body of Smith's work, ranging 

the psychological nature of man to his famous treatise on whet he called a society 
of natural liberty'. The Wsa/tii cl Nations. 

01987727 OX ' 

019 877289 8. paper covera . **'•* 

uinhowi dantlllon: Entrepreneur and Economist 

iuvumm .' 

AntolnE, Murphy 

This is the fir* fun-length study of the eighteenth-century banker and economist 
whose Baaed but 1& Nature du Commerce en (tenoral (1755) remains a significant . 
contribution to the development pf monataiy theory. ’ - 

0 19 82BS36 3. Clarendon Press *251 
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In concert 


Malcolm Dcas 

IIOI.GKR II. EIEKWIU 

Germany's Vision of Empire In Venezuela 
187 1—1914 

285pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£25.40. 

0fi9l 054835 

German commerce in Venezuela prior to L9L4 
had un impressive record of success. German 
commercial houses dominated the country’s 
foreign trade; predominantly Hanseatic names 
enjoyed solid prestige in La Guuirii, Puerto 
Calielloand Mnnicaibo, and were represented 
by well-chosen and well-trained men in the 
coffee-growing regions of the interior. Ger- 
mans adapted particularly well; they were 
hard-working mid disciplined - the merchant 
houses offered a career and in return deman- 
ded high standurds. In President Cipriann 
Castro’s appreciative phrase, they “married 
the daughters of the land". They were often 
Catholic or became Catholic, and many settled 
in the country. They achieved their position 
with only occasional help from the German 
state Incilhcrils pre-imperial or imperial form. 
They hud little interest iti extravagant theories 
of German colonization, in which South Amer- 
ica figured prominently, nr in any of the exces- 
ses of Deutschlttm that from time to time en- 
voys, envoys* wives or German Protestant 
ministers tried to foist on them. Though most 
at first welcomed some sort of naval demon- 
stration for support and protection in the trou- 
bled first years of Castro’s government, it is 
significant tliut the leading house of Dtohni was 
positively opposed to a blockade: such moves 
had unpredictable consequences, the suffer- 
ings of Trinidad merchants did not concern 
Germans in Venezuela - they even worked to 
their advantage - and Bluhm had no difficulty 
in making mutually profitable arrangements 
even with a regime as disorganized as Castro's. 

The main local support (if it can properly be 
called local) for some sort of intervention in the 
affairs of the country for the benefit of German 
enterprise came from the Great Venezuelan 
Railway and its backers, the Disconto-Gesell- 
schaft and the Norddeutsche Bank. The rail- 
way was the largest such German enterprise 
outside Germany, more expensive than the 
Berlin-Baghdad Tailway and, unlike (hat line, 
exclusively German. Hotger H. Hcrwig finds 
subsonic evidence that its origins lay in plans made 
r j>y Krhpp and the banks to counteract the de- 
ft jiFession of (helate 1880s, but the Venezuelan 
I ind was ill-conceived front the start: (be rail- 
way was extravagantly constructed, over-man- 
J aged, dependent on the British-owned Cara- 
Guaira Line for its operation and on a 7 
cent state guarantee for any chance of pro- 
Given the fiscal circumstances of Vene- 
ia in the late 1890s and the first years of the 
sent century, such a guarantee was unlikely 
>e honoured. Coffee was down to a third of 
1895 price and, following his own adventur- 
seizurc of power in 1898, Castro was con- 
uly threatened by revolutions, 
lulow, who became Imperial Chancellor in 
0; and Admiral Ttrpjlz, the Minister for the 
ry, were in their different ways open to 
ssurefrom ihe interests involved in this rail- 
u TitplhM although unsympathetic to de- 
ads for protection from Germans in Vene- 
ia, did like a convenient fuss in (he Reich- 
l from- time to lime when Navy Bills came 
Whal appears to have been the deriding 
lor, i n -the launching of the Anglo-German 
mugtrotiaq of 1902-3 was 1 e desire to do 
.•something in concert with, the British: (Ids 
jpiwni "rt&fc the fetch's prestige" in South- 
• Ameri<*.itnd elsewhere. The BrUuh/FbrcIgri 
• ; §wte1a»y. Loyd Ijirtjdowne, who might even-: 

; ;!■; taken som$ action on his own : 

tuwount to prates (about various outrages and ' 
|;;pWjWlBw. pending claims' > agffiiist - Vent- 

' ■antin ' 'I. l»u.' J. _ -i : 


Lost and found leader 


feeling: 

And ye say we must take ihe winter sea KlCilHI 

Anil sail with them once more? 

. . i. . . „ .. c J.Y.WONI 

In sight of peace - from (lie Nnrrow Sens _ n , . 

O'er half the world to run - Ilieurigir 

With a cheated crew, to league nnew London, 1 

With the Goth and ihe Shameless Hun. 330pp. Ox 

Castro skilfully combined rallying his country 0 19584080 
with rapid capitulation, and in the face of 
mounting United Stutes apprehension about 
the whole affair both Britain and Germany Sun Yat-s 
were glad to bring operations to a quick conclu- marked hi 
sion and refer most of the claims to The Hague. ary in Ihe 

I lolgcr Uerwig’s previous works have been Peking am 
chiefly concerned with (lie Imperial German Kong for 
Navy, and Germany's Vision of Empire in splendidly 
Venezuela is a by-product of that interest. nationalist 
Based on the German records, the book con- London a; 
sists of seven essay’s in which, besides the in the Chit 
blockade and its effect on Germany’s relations leased aftt 

with Great Britain and the United States. Dr paper heat 
I lerwig explores the history of German settle- journalists 
ment and enterprise in Venezuela, their place regularly 
in imperial theories and strategic concerns, and Here was 

the role of German military advisers ami naval collar-ond 
officers. 1 1c is well read ia recent controversies English; e 
in the history of imperialism, and his hook admirer o 
holds much of interest for historians of empire, China, w! 

of Germany and of Venezuela. Hisstudyofthc rescuing!] 

archives produces a finely balanced account, dent Mam 
and a couple of collectable royal marginalia: But wh 

Vittorio Enianucle III - the Italians had been twelve da; 

allowed to tag along - noted that “on such the mattei 

occasions cannons have a way of going off on sible for th 

their own", and the Kaiser remnrked of Ed- Not the let 

ward's desire to get things over that he was one, was a 

"losing his nerve! Grundmama would never quenlnine 
have said such a thing". Connoisseurs of gun- cial in fori 
boat diplomacy will also learn that in 1897 later in his 
Germany sent two warships to Haiti to demand several Cl 
ait apology and an indemnity of $30,000 in (he dard Engli 

case of one Emil Ltiders, who had been convic- sen and th 
ted of making improper advances to a (1968), dil 
policeman. tion on sui 

Between two evils 


Richard Harris 

J. Y. WONG 

The Origins of an Heroic Image: Sun Yatsen in 

London, 1896-1897 

330pp. Oxford University Press. £20. 

0195840801 


Sun Yat-sen’s failed coup in Canton in 1895 
marked him down. as a dangerous revolution- 
ary in Ihe eyes of the Chinese government in 
Peking and as an undesirable resident of Hong 
Kong for the British authorities there. What 
splendidly launched his career as a Chinese 
nationalist leader were the dramatic events in 
London a year later, when he was held prisoner 
in (he Chinese Legation in Portland Place. Re- 
leased after twelve days into a blaze of news- 
paper headlines, he was found by the pursuing 
journalists to be not at all like those Chinese 
regularly and cruelly caricatured by Punch. 
Here was a modest-seeming young man in 
collar-and-lie and ?uit, speaking competent 
English; even a proclaimed Christian and an 
admirer of Britain; a spokesman for a new 
China, who looked to the West for help in 
rescuing his country from its corrupt and deca- 
dent Manchu rulers. 

But what- exactly happened during those 
twelve days and who were the chief agents in 
the matter? How far was Sun himself respon- 
sible for the heroic image that attached to him? 
Not the least question, though a less immediate 
one, was about the significance of Sun’s subse- 
quent nine-month stay in England. Was it cru- 
cial in forming the political outlook expressed 
later in his “three principles of the people”? In 
several Chinese biographies and in the stan- 
dard English work, Harold Schiffrin's Sun Yat- 
sen and the Origins of the Chinese Revolution 
(1968), differences of emphasis or interpreta- 
tion on such points persist. J. Y. Wong’s book 
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John Ramsden 

R. J. Q. ADAMS and PHILIPP. POIRIER 

The Couscrlpf Ion Controversy In Great Britain 

1900-18 

295pp. Macmillan. £29.50. 

0333418468 ; 

The story of Britain’s abrupt shift from a cen- 
tury of voluntarism in military affairs to the 
organized conscription necessary for waging an 
industrial war makes an interesting tale. The 
early prophets of conscription drew their in- 
spiration from the narrow squeak in the Boer , 
War, and had majiy influential sympathizers. 
But the spy and invasion scares of Edwardian 
England had far more impact on naval building 
than on army recruiting, because the former, . 
unlike the latter, could be stepped up without 
political risk at a time when party polarization 
was acute. The efforts of Lord Roberts and the 
National Sen-ice League had little practical 
effect before war Itself began to drive the 
machine in 1914: Even than the flow of recruits 
in the first six months seemed to prqve the 
conscription ists wrong by demonstrating that 
more could volunteer than the Army could arm 
or train. It was scarcely noticed that the effect 1 
of not having conscription was (hat enlistment 
-■ was unplanned, and its a result the government 
spent the next four years trying to keep aft 
economy running with a deficiency of skilled 
workers and craftsmen, while the demands of 
tho WeSterft Erqnt were fpjr ever more men of 
any age* micupation or experience. . -• , .'j. 

. ■ Under the stimulus hdth of unforeseen rates’ 
of Whet the Army called “wastogQ ,, f &n d df the 
lapticof attrition* the inevitability ofcompuk 
Slqri emerged, Sofoeof the more tough*mlqacd 
: In rU , parties saw it as ^ pvil that bkd to be, 
^enduredif-thegfeaierevllbt^^ 1 f * 1 >\ 
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itself in the second half of 1918, without either 
a summary or any real conclusion. 

The book’s title may mislead, for only a fifth 
of it is devoted to the first fourteen of the • 
eighteen years covered. Consequently, there is 
only a cursory account of the fascinating 
Edwardian debate on the coming war, a sub- . 
ject on which David French and others have 
written illuminatingly. The book’s balance 
may also owe something to its being a col- 
laboration between Philip Poirier and R. J. Q. 
Adams, who completed the book when Poirier 
died; Poirier was a fine scholar of the Edward- 
iaq period, while his collaborator is better 
known for his work on the war years. Whatever 
the cause, this is actually a book on the politics ' 
of 1914-18, viewed through one vital issue and 
overwhelmingly from the perspective of 
Westminster. There is therefore little sign of' 
influences from the pres$, from the constituen- 
cies or from the wider world. Despite the 
book's limitations, it demonstrates that-during 
the period when conscription mattered most, it 
was an? of the keys not only to victory or defeat 
but to the rise and fall of parties and prime 
ministers. Asquith’s prevarication, Bonar 
Law’s honest good sense, Lloyd George’s poli- 
tical Skills and the growing power of organized 
Labour are all lucidly evoked through this' 
bo0k In relation to an issue that had remained 
'for from the. political mainstream until 1914. 

A fourth edition of Henry Polling's History of 
British Trade Unionism has. npw Appeared 
(344pp. Macmillan. £29.50. D 333 442^5 7) s i . 
Revisions to the narrative and the bibliography ! I 
ih the light offresh research since the publics-', 
tloph of the Third edition in 1976 ‘ are sup- 
plemented byaneXten^lonpfPellirtg’s account <■ 
qf events during these In »««'- - • ■ 

■entitled ‘‘The Industrie l Relations Act airidThe 
Social . Contract, 19,70^9” an rf“Qp thepefen- 
. Sive;fThe,19^s. , ’, Of this l^er period, Pelllhg 
notes |n Ibis Conclusion | (hat “Ifunions were 


aims to dismiss these doubts by his new and 
exhaustive research. 

Sun's own version. Kidnapped in London , 
does not match other statements made at the 
time or later. Equally, the evidence given in 
interrogations of those involved, such as 
George Cole, the Legation servant charged 
with Sun's immediate care, or Sir Halliday 
Macartney, English secretary at the Legation, 
or Dr James Cnntlie. Sun’s one-time medical 
teacher in Hong Kong and his friend and guide 
during his London stay, not to mention news- 
paper accounts, all differ. 

On one point Dr Wong has convincing new 
evidence. He was given access to an unpub- 
lished diary of Mrs Cantlie, Sun being a fre- 
quent visitor to the Cantlie home in Devon- 
shire Street - very close to Portland Place - 
both before his detention and afterwards, 
while Cantlie himself was the chief agent in his 
release. The diary confirms that Kidnapped In 
London was not Sun's work at all, but almost 
wholly Dr Cantlie’s version of what happened. 
Wong also questions the generally hostile atti- 
tude of earlier writers to Macartney, who saw 
him as playing the part of an obedient servant 
of the Chinese Minister in Sun’s detention. It is 
true that, as Professor Schiffrin put it, Macart- 
ney found it “difficult to be both a British 
gentleman and a Chinese mandarin”. His 
career as a medical officer in the Indian Army 
had taken him in the mid-nineteenth century to' 
China, where he opted for service with the 
Chinese government and was active in the sup- 
pression of the Taiping rebels. He had married 
a Chinese woman and would certainly have 
imbibed enough of Confucian political prin- 
ciples to see Sun’s rebellion against the estab- 
lished order in the same light as did his em- 
ployers. He returned to England with the 
appointment of China’s first envoy in 1876 and 
had thus worked at the Legation in London for 
twenty years. But Wong argues that he was by 
no means a supporter of the Chinese-style jusr 
tice that faced the luckless Sun. 

Other aspects of Sun’s experience in tbi; 
year in England are less precisely defined, 
Wong has unearthed a previously undis- 
covered Japanese friend of his in London, 
Minakata Kumagusu, then temporarily em- 
ployed in the British Museum. Minakata's di- 
ary was published in Tokyo only recently, with 
many references to Sun’s activities in tondon, 
not to mention Minakata's own pan-Asian and 
anti-Western political feelings. Blit if this pre- 
dates by a short time the links Sun formed with 
Japan after he left London it is of small signlfi- 
’cance, since at that time the tide of young ■ 
Chinese going to Japan would have influenced 
his development in any cose. 

As for the heroic image of Wong’s title, that 
theme is here given more weight than it can 
sustain. On the one hand, Wong argues, it was 
the British press, Cantlie and others who built 
up such an' image; but on the other, he admits 
that Sun’s was a hermetic, dominating per-, 
sonality . He expected absolute loyalty from all 
his followers (as his later career manifested) 
and was not above filling the heroic role, in 
London, for all his outward modesty. 

Wong’s book curiously obscures the wood 
with the trees; such is his enthusiasm for *&} 
fact that every single sapling in bis path enjoys ■ 
delighted inspection. From the day Sim landed ■ 
in Liverpool from America, the Chinese Le^a*. . 
tion, warned by their Washington colleagues, . 
had put Slater’s detective agency on bis tr^» 
and whole pages of times and places visited by. . 
Son are reproduced here to no particular pur- 
pose. Room is found, for the name of Cantlie’* 
primary school teacher f rcvealed bye study 
The Schools and Schoolmasters of Banffifurtl ; 
for Sun’s only known visit to a church (ty 5 l : 
Marti n-iri'the-Fields with the: Cantlie*), j! 18 ; 

. Monthly Messenger of that parish is scanneq to • 
prove that in his sermon (hat day the Rovete^d 
Kitto made no mention 'of Sun- , „ . ! 

- Sun's wuiingness fo seik’British help for jjj. .. 
political ; aiins was no . dopbt stimulated- by 
seeing England at the apogee of Its jmpeHj 1 '. 
might and splendour: The qavail review at Port"' 

■ smooth 1 , tpe Queeri’s Jubilee procession, viatts 
■ _ ■ "T|lh 
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The legitimacy of resistance 


Alan Ryan assesses a claim- and its implications - that John Locke 
“was not merely a radical . . . but also a revolutionary, a regicide, and 
most probably up to the eyeballs in both the Rye House Plot and the 
Monmouth Rebellion” . 


RICHARD ASHCRAFT 

Revolutionary Politics and Locke’s “Two 
Treatises of Government” 

613pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£25. 

069107703 7 

Locke’s ‘Two Treatises of Government” 
316pp. Allen and Unwin. £25. 

0 04 800079 5 

John Locke frequently had good reason to hide 
himself and his work from prying eyes. As 
secretary, surgeon, friend and political con- 
fidant to the Earl of Shaftesbury, he was 
. dangerously placed. Almost as soon as he 
joined Shaftesbury’s household in the spring of 
1667, Locke was writing on toleration and the 
advantages it brought for peace and pros- 
perity. Five years later, he was heavily 
embroiled in the campaign that Shaftesbury 
waged against the Catholic friends of Charles 


wooed against the Catholic friends of Charles tney were a 7—- -- - -- 

il^nd inthe agitation which hegot upwhenhe objectives of the R ^^ ous “™ sp ' r f y ’ andof 

became aware of the secret clauses of the treaty ^f/Xam S5T1 papers des- 


plications- that John Locke llKir P cacc “ nd WCIU h<lmc ' woultl I 1 ?'- ‘‘ ‘ 5 ; 

a revolutionary, a regicide, and hc remainud SI1 „ h(tura , c; he had bitterly re- 
th the Rye House Plot and the scntcil his expulsion from Christ Church in 

1683. and would, one might think, have 
jumped at any opportunity to reinstate him- 
him that the government was ready to resort to self. 1 1c did not; lie would go home when Wil- 

judicial murder to intimidate its opponents. liam of Orange made it possible and not until 

Maurice Cranston has written of Locke’s then. 

“particular concern about Sidney’s fate" as If this picture of Locke is right, ns in cssen- 

that of "a fellow intellectual, a fellow Whig tials it plainly must be, the question the his- 

theorist". Ashcraft is certain that Locke had torian of ideas is bound to ask is - how much 
even better reason to be afraid. In his opinion, light does it shed on Locke’s political phdoso- 
Locke was almost certainly implicated in Shaf- phy? At first glance, the answer is that it sheds 
tesbury’s plans for a rebellion in 1682; there a great deal of light on Locke 5 work, but not 

clustered around Shaftesbury a group of in- much that is novel. It takes no very great know- 

transigent republicans, including Colonel ledge to observe that Locke s Treatises cr ' t i^ 

Wildman, Robert Ferguson, Robert Wade and the doctrine that kings rule by divine right, that 
Nathaniel West, all of whom were writing pam- they advance the proposition that Art authority 

ohlets, "Declarations", and discourses against is limited by the purposes for which it is 
the day when the uprising would be called, granted, and that nobody, therefore, can enjoy 

Ashcraft finds it incredible (hat “Locke was the an absolute and arbitrary power Even the 

only unemployed radical in Ihe group, when officer who must have 10 ^°° k “ 

he after all was the chief adviser to the leader deserting soldier upon the spot , may not take 
of the movement". The Two Treatises were not sixpence from the soldier’s pocket . What ony- 

only - as Peter LosleU has so convincingly one is entitled to do is delernuned by lhc p 

arwed - contributions to the Exclusion Crisis; poses for which they claim the right to do it. If 

they were a "theoretical expression of the that much rules out I he claims to divine ngl 
objectives of the Rye House conspiracy, and of advanced by Charles 11 and James 11 , tin. c« «- 
SKSCarvM movement". elusion of the Second Treatise takes the argu- 

Locke took care to have his papers des- mcnl to dangerous lengths by mninlnimng tha 
trnved when he fled to Holland in the after- even kings cun violate the law and Unit when 


IUW IWfUIMHMH**.; a 

“'whenShaftesbury tried .o force the disso.u- tro^fw^n^c ficd'toHofiand hEX evau king, can viola, c ,hc law and Ih* when su; 

tlon of the Cavalier Parliament, in the hope of 
getting a House of Commons less well disposed 
to absolutism and divine right, Charles re- 
sponded with a bill requiring all members of 
parliament to denounce the doctrine that re- 
sistance to their sovereign was lawful in extre- 
mis, and to swear that they had no intention of 
altering the government of church. and state. 

This set off a pamphlet war in which the 
king’s opponents argued, inter alia , that a 
“standing parliament" was as great a threat to 
the people’s liberties as a standing army, and 
that the king's ministers intended "to declare 
the government absolute and arbitrary; and 
allow monarchy, as well as episcopacy, to be 
jure drv/Ho, and nol to be bounded or limited 
by any human laws’’. Locke may or may not 
have been the author (or co-author) of the 
notorious Letter from a Person of Quality to 
His Friend in the Country which pressed these 
charges in the extremest terms, but he certainly 
did leave England on November 12, 1675, two 
days after the pamphlet was burned by the 
public hangman. He spent the next three and a 

half years abroad. 

. When he returned, it was to embroi I himself , EarlofEBmoni, with his wife Catherine, 1 738, will be offered by 

• sutKSSstaaa: 

-H-ssa-i-SRS! 

biographers have not agreed on is whether he ho ’^ d j Monmouth’s Rebellion, to say that when our m 88^ ’ 

Went further than simply assisting Shaftesbury haw« Holland had no they dissolve thegovernment 

extra nflrlinmpntnrv esmoaian to ensure that doubt 'that Locke was one of the king’s most pie free maintained that 

asssss=.“jsr. 

-SstsLissi^ssSi' S SflttS Siaa a&m-rj am 

Government" is its Insistence that Locke was 6*®j ■ , . -j which suspended the as take it by gift fro 

not merely a radical^ that itself sets Ashcraft at ^ e . aws aR ainsi Catholics and Dissenters 10 * AchTrafi savs carefully and at 

, wbuld have had good reason to fear for his life f nn H the offer of toleration on such terms that what Loc rWs -Locke on War 

Moreover, .«* 

. casual acquaintance with the politics of the s . w ee t h a t James was In- and Peace (19 . . Trealies turn out 

: -Si:K^ cohlbSlsof the Treatises, pith a inle it doubly 



they do they may be resisted as if they were 
ordinary citizens. Asserting a right of revolu- 
tion in Ihe form Locke does is, even at first 
dance, more drastic than merely defending the 
right to resist in extremis', for Locke Is anxious 
to say that when our rulers aggress upon us, 
they dissolve the government and set the peo- 
ple free to constitute another. Locke stands to 
the left of those Whigs who maintained that 
James U had abdicated in favour of ^ William of 
Orange; he stands with the radical* who held 
that the government had been dissolved, and 
that William did not so much inherit the throne 


ty", Macphcrson goes on to claim that the 
point of the Second Treatise is to justify the 
absolute authority of the propertied over the 
property less. In ease anyone should protest 
that Locke’s defence of government by consent • 

sounds suspiciously like the Levellers’ argu- 
ment for universal suffrage, Macphcrson nlso 
argues that the Lcvellc rs were really not dunk- 
ing of servants and labourers as part of the 
people". “The people” for political purposes . r 
was the propertied pari of the community; the j 

others were idle, irrational and dependent. ; 

Ashcraft gbes to usefully complicated c 
lengths to destroy this interpretation. It is ob- ; 

vious that Locke war defending property in the 
narrower sense of goads and estates as well as 
in the broad sense of “lives, liberties and exter- -i 

nal possessions’’. The question is, rather, 
against whom was he defending them; and the r 
answer rather obviously is against the arbitrary 
and absolute power claimed by Charles 1 1 and * 
his supporters, and absolutely not against the : 

propertyless, but industrious labouring classes. j 

One valuable feature of Ashcraft’s historical \ 
approach to Locke is that he has done more ^ 
homework than most of us could face on the 
question of who exuclly was enfranchised in 
the seventeenth century. Naturally, the answer l 
turns out to he that it varied a lot from one . 
place to another, and that the answer was at- | 
ways capable of manipulation. What we can l . 
say - and what all too many of us have unlhink- ’ 

jngly said in the past - is that Locke could not i 
have had anything like n modern democratic ] 
suffrage in mind when he wrote of government ; 
by consent. It seems very likely that hc did. 

Those who have wondered how Locke starred 
from Leveller premises and ended up with 
tamely liberal conclusions need wonder no lon- 
ger; he turns out to have been more of a Level- 
ler than we thought. 

By the same token, Locke emerges with a 
greater debt to Shaftesbury than we previously 
realized - though Cranston’s excellent biogra- 
phy always argued that it was Shaftesbury who 
turned Locke into a liberal. Ashcraft goes into 
greater detail than Cranston had space for, in 
emphasizing the importance of Shuftesbury’s 
belief in toleration and his hostility to Catholic- 
ism. Locke may have been ready to become a 
liberal before that, however; in the winter of 
1665-66 he went to Cleves in Ihe company of 
Sir Henry Vane, and was deeply impressed by 
the way the citizens “quietly permit one 
another to choose their way to heaven". At all 
events, it was Shaftesbury who set him to de- 
molish Samuel Parker’s Discourse of Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, a hardline defence of the magis- 
trate’s right to foTbid and permit whatever 
creed he chose. Since toleration was one of the 
great sticking points in arguments among 
re opponents of the crown as well as in arguments 

u- between Tories and Whigs, the wholesale 
st change of heart between Locke’s Two Tracts of 

Ire 1660-61 and his later Essay and Letters on 
us toleration is the decisive political change of his 

is, life. ... 

o- Ashcraft’s two books are aimed at different 

to readeis. Revolutionary Politics and Lockes 
tat “Tiro Treatises of Government" is as much for 
of historians as political theorists. It is sometimes 
rid slower going than it strictly needs to be, as if 
nd Ashcraft has become carried away by his ma- 
ine terial - every time he mentions another radical, 

led regicide, or adherent of the Green Ribbon 
Club, he provides a brief "life and times", and 
at few books or pamphlets go unanalysed. It 
ied would be ungracious to complain of what, after 

heir all . is a fault on the right side, and if Princeton 
low University Press can keep making such big 
s is books so easy in ihe hand and on Ihe eye, let us 

fYflr be grateful for substantial pleasures. Locke’s 
v of ‘Two Treatises of Government" is more direct- 
out ly aimed at the serious student of political 
ent, theory. It mokes much of Locke's views on 
>ckc natural law, docs a very neat job of disentang- 
As ling his account of whnt is and whnt is not 
ders . conventional in low, property and authority, 
tbes, and throws in some, useful thoughts about the 
>vert way Locke can be appropriated by radical and 
*ibly conservative forms of liberalism, ft is brisk, 
well anchored in the texts and only very slightly 
Meal inclined to skate over difficulties - such as 
) has knowing quite when we are and or c not in the 
gcois state of nature. It will be very usefpl to good 
i that students and a bit of a nuisance to lecturers 
Is the relying on old notes. One way and another, 
tales, these books mark a decided step forward in 
oper- qur understanding pf Locke’s political thought. 
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The shape of restitution 




Alan Hollinghurst 

ADAM M AKS-JON KS und EDMUND WHITE 
The Darker Proof: .Stories from .i crisis 
25tlpp. Faber. Paperback, £3.95. 

D57I I.VM3 

The Darker Proof contains four stories by 
Adam Mars-Joncs and two by Edmund White. 
Their occasion is AIDS, though that illness is 
named only once in the hook: AIDS, they 
imply, is a medical word, a media word, where- 
as their concern is with lives challenged in 
various ways by a new and terrible opponent. 
They call it "a virus*’, “the illness", “the dis- 
ease" or, in White's more potent phrase, “dis- 
ease after disease". You will find in their pages 
nothing of agitprop, of arguments about funds 
and public education, or of the campaigning 
and political heart-searching of Larry Kram- 
er’s play The Normal Heart. They are dealing 
with Hie private face of AIDS. Equally, you 
will not find reflections on the spread of AIDS 
among the community in general: this is an 
exclusively homosexual hook, virtually unvisit- 
ed by women or heterosexual men. It licncc 
has a rather odd profile, opening up n subject, 
Init only so far; making a public plea, hut with 
tubs almost disquiclingly uni humped. It is not 
a book that tells us how in live - \ ir how to die. 
Hut it is based on the assumption that what it 
suys concerns us all. 

In making their oblique crisis-report avail- 
able, both authors seem to have tempered their 
normal styles, Mars-Joncs relaxing lusdisqulsi- 
tive precision . White going easy on his baroque 
image-making. Even so, they remain worlds 
apart - or at least further apart than could he 
oceo tinted for by the Atlantic divide between 
them. While's stories are rich and layered, 
alive with beauty, pathos, romance, offering 
his characters the possibility of being given 
back to themselves; whereas Mars- Jones's fic- 
tions are bleakly linear, as if to speak of lives 
denied any opportunity of restitution. White at 
times treads daringly near the sentimental to 
move us; Mars-Joncs, by contrast, is almost 
abnormally cold and detached, as if for him 
AIDS were above all an intellectual problem. 

This works best in his opening story, “Slim" 

- a monologue by an AIDS-sufferer that takes 
us at once into the experience of the crisis. 
"Slim’*, an African term for AIDS, is his 
metonym for the illness, a device like Mars- 
Joites's own- “I don’t use that word. I’ve heard 
it enough." The desolation of the piece comes 
not only from the situation, the “fantastic con- 
centrate of misery” on which it draws, the sur- 
real reordering and imbalance of its stricken 
i world, but from the sly, malign humour with 
; which it treats the speaker’s buddy, or voliin- 
• herper. Bounding in with hair wet from 
i swimming. Buddy has vitality which is in itself 
an affront, while to the speaker he seems in 
|| turn an anxious victim - of his need to sym- 
fi paihize, to offer help to the helpless. The bug- 
ging, for example, that he is encouraged to do 
j « as therapy for the hugger: “when Buddy 

ij h*™ 8 over me, I just wait for him to be done. 

. as if he was a cloud and I was waiting for him to 
i pass oyer the sun. then we carry on, dnd I’m 
l sure he feels belter for it.*? The refusal of com- 
fort here extends powerfully to the reader, 
insisting at once dn the duty to care ahd the 
L powerlessneite of care, once given. It is an 
j effectively chilling beginning. 

■ ' Admirers of Mars-Jones's stories in Lantern 
^ Ltttuef (1981) and of his lapidary reviews in 
j the TLS And elsewhere are liable to find . his 
■ ' htbCT contributions here disappointing. The 
{ !^ b J cishls WA °f Merest in story as such. 

\ The wimem lecture pieces succeeded as bril- ’ 

liant t elaborations of striking do, index: the 
Queori «rontrackingrabiia; the “Black Panther" 
/kWjapping case, pepitved of sucHmaltative 
Mars-Johcs bccorties podes- 
, ! concision ,is caughlflndiessly 

" diliigs that do not need tp be eJc- 

plftihwJ.putft'amdrc iteri.tjrafc WR<fre 
; l^stofy fertn magic, a retfemb- - 
i J p SbSphi^of sha^lets life arid ph'inJjal rfe^xhi • 




dispirited methodology. But if this has been 
Mars-Jones's calculated dare, it must lie 
counted a very pEirtial success. 

One could say that Mars-Joncs was not so 
much a story-teller as a scniiotician, a reader of 
the signs of homosexual culture. In his intro- 
duction to the collection of gay writings he 
edited, Mae West is Dead (1983), he deftly 
teases out the dubious implications of various 
“gay" novels, and analyses the significance in 
one of them of a tutcmic leather jacket. “An 
Executor”, in The Darker Proof, is about a pair 
of chaps - leather chnps, and a leather waist- 
coat. On the death of cultured, cerebral 
Charles, Gareth, who had been his buddy, is 
charged with disposing of his “‘kinky relics'”, 
which might have distressed Charles's parents. 
He removes them from their hiding-places, 
carries them in his bag to Charles's death-bed, 
stores them under his own bed, reflects on their 
significance (“Leather was less a fabric than a 
set of meanings 1 '), fails to pass them on to 
another AIDS volunteer worker, and finally 
releases them to one of Charles's more press- 
ing friends. 

Many adroit observations punctuate the 
forty-six pages of this talc, hut there is none the 
less n disturbing sense of intelligence discon- 
nected from reeling. It shows in little ways: 
Charles, we are told, lived in ii shabby build- 
ing, nail so “was spared the irony of physical 
decline in immaculate surroundings". Well, 
yes; hut on the other hand lie was not spared 
the irony of physical decline in derelict sur- 
roundings. On Che larger scale, too, there is 
something disproportionate in the intellectual 
fetish izing of the leathers in the context of a 
man’s death. 

Not (hat the broadly semiotic method 
doesn’t have its rewards. In "A Small Spade", 
antibody-positive Neil travels with his un- 
infected friend Bernard to Brighton for the 
weekend, and gets a splinter in his finger. It's a 
plot-synopsis that requires considerable 
fleshing-out to fill fifty-two pages, and there is 
much needless detail. Sometimes, though. 
Mars -Jones opens up a prospect of sudden 
alarm, ordinary actions charged with new dan- 
gers and requiring intimate adjustments: 
cleaning the teeth might abrade the gums and 
make them vulnerable to infection; Bernard 
does not shave before seeing Neil, for fear of 
cutting himself- when he did he would turn up 
adorned with sticking-plasters. The splinter, 
lodged broken under a nail, requires a trip to 
hospital , declarations and precautions; from 
this tiny thing hangs a world of implication: “A 
tiled corridor filled with doctors and nurses 
opened off every room he would ever share 
with Neil." 

" I7ieBrake ”. Mars-Jones is tirelessly ex- 
plicit with the details of Roger's habits and 
habitat, his clothes, his hair-clippings, his 
work-outs, his moisturizers, his penis/testis 
size-ratio, and so on and so forth. It’s not a 
specifically AIDS story, rather a pursuit of an 
allegedly attractive gay architect through the 
pre-AIDS era. The brake is applied when he 
has a small heart-attack: “Subsequent inves- 
tigations indica ted that he bad a faulty valve. It 
was likely to bb ah inherited defect, aggravated 
by a life-style that omitted almost nothing that 
was hostile to health'’(a sentence that incident- 
ally reveals M&rs-Jones's innate elegance). At 
the same time. AIDS is taking hold in the 
United States, a : country Roger has several 
times visited, A land which has provided, and 
provided for, 30 much European gay fantasy is' 
now being blighted by the “illness!’ - a cultural 
quandary strikingly demonstrated' when a 
handsome American, laden with signs of tils 
Amoricanricss j enters a London gay bah ‘ 

Pcqple shrank back visibly; in dresi and in posture lie 
was wyliig, “Wl l come from a.town where people 
n H d no one know how or Why! Lei's ' 

- cyes * 8tow MNrtfe screw 

. the bar, everywhere we* jeans, check shins, cow- 

• nvich fq Offer?; tyas 

•' oKSan Fribjdsco. •: A >- 


re-education must take place now that the 
sexual free-for-all is over. Mark, in “Palace 
Days", comes to Paris with his young friend 
Ned, and in Venice, staying with a friend in a 
Jamesian palazzo , falls in love with Hajo, a 
wealthy and glamorous German. As before in 
White’s work Europe represents new but old 
nuances and refinements, an aristocratic fan- 
tasia of the homosexual superculture. Hajo's 
house 

was filled with French furniture from the 1920s and 
30s and German paintings from the 1980s. A Turkish 
woman came twice a week to clean but everything 
was already so scrubbed and gleaming she had little 
to do except iron Hajo's shirts (he'd sent her for 
ironing lessons to a friend’s maid, a Spanish woman 
who had once been in service to the Spanish ambas- 
sador in Vienna). 

(Do Spanish embassies employ only Spanish 
staff, one wonders? It seems a shame to bring 
in a mere five nationalities.) 

The story has something of Mars-Jones's 
formal openness, a record of lives coping with 
abrupt and desolating change, of thoughtless 
enjoyment meeting an unjustified reward, of 
lifetime made palpably finite. Mark wanders 
unexpectedly into his love-affair, finds he has 
the virus, awaits the end. But for White every- 
day actions and fondnesses are the triggers to 
emotional release, nostalgia and longing: he is 
wonderful at the disproportionate emotion 
attaching to ordinary situations seen in the 
light of a death-sentence - something quite 
different from the disproportions of Charles's 
legacy of leather. “He wanted to know how to 


enjoy these days without clasping them so 
tightly he’d stifle the pleasure." Of course 
Mark has not reached the terminal stage of 
“Slim": he can still look with an appalled fas- 
cination at the prospect of certain death, soon 
and feel his humane values not annihilated but 
heightened. 

Handsome Ray, in “An Oracle", travels to 
Crete after his lover George has died. He is 
doubly tragic - a "young widow" who is also “a 
ticking time-bomb" - and the unfolding of his 
affair with a Cretan boy, cautious, courtly 
moving by perceptible gradations from mere 
brisk prostitution to mutual if unequal love 
catches up Ray's fantasy as it does our sym- 
pathy. "Every one of Marco’s concessions 
meant so much more to Ray than all the sexual 
extravagances of New York in the old pre- 
plague days - the slings and drugs and filthy 
raps." 

Both of White's stories resonate with dream- 
like echoes - in "Palace Days” an imagery of 
rain and fire, damping and kindling; in "An 
Oracle" ideas of burial and resurrection, the 
death rituals of rural Greece, Achilles’ words 
to Odysseus: “Do not speak to me soothingly 
about death, glorious Odysseus; I should pre- 
fer , as a slave, to serve another man, even if he 
had no property and little to live on, than to 
rule over ail these dead who have done with 
life." “An Oracle” is the finer achievement, 
but both stories have endings of faultless 
eloquence. They are fraught, romantic works, 
and they convince you that they need to be like 
that. 


Moving mountains 


ii 




Antony Beevor 

ISABEL ALLENDE 
Of Love and Shadows 
Translated by Margaret Sayers Peden 
247pp. Cape. £10.95. 

022402812X 

Isabel Allende’s first novel, The House of the 
Spirits (1984), enjoyed a remarkable inter- 
national success. It took the twin t hemps of 
time and power and turned them over to ex- 
amine the underside through female eyes. One 
of the book's main strengths was the intellec- 
tual honesty with which Pinochet’s coup and its 
consequent horrors were treated. 

Sadly, Of Love and Shadows shows little of 
the same deftness and assurance, to the point 
that one cannot help wondering whether this 
was in fact Allende’s first novel. Only her con- 
siderable story-telling gifts are apparent, and 
at times even these are sapped by unaccount- 
able longueurs and the odd purple passage in 
which love-making is recounted with relentless 
use of cliches. It is almost as If Allende, who 
used to translate Barbara Cartland novels - 
subversively rewriting them to iqake the 
heroines stronger characters - had iri the end 
been slightly corrupted by the contact. 

Of Love and Shadows is set in Chile during 
the artificial boom when Pinochet gave the 
Chicago Boys” a free hand with the economy. 
The bourgeoisie of the Barrio Alto is busy 
buying imported luxuries, while the poor and 
the remnants of the opposition are silenced by 
the death squads. The heroine, Irene Beltrin, 
in engaged to her childhood sweetheart; an' 
upright army officer. She works on a woman’s 
magazine, and, protected by the assumptions . 
bf her milieu, remains inpccent of what is real- 
ly happening. But then- the ‘'Shadows?, the 
country's vanished dead, or desapahdeidos, 
bring her even closer to her photographer col- 
league, Francisco Leal, the son of an anarchist 
: professor. After an assignment in the Gqnriiry- ,* 
> side; reporting on an ebileptld girl reputed to , 
.have magical powers 1 , frene arid Francisco be- 
'Cottie Involved when the gi rl Is kidnapped by an 
..officer of the carablhefos. »■ •• . • 

^^^soover'Ltho. body,' along 

withtho^Of many ol)ieJ-_daath squad victimsi ' 
i; ; foa ralrie.Thcexperience r has p-cafhartifc effect ' 
'on theriv both' and they make lOVe/Thi: next ; 
jgy FranJIfco passes his phdtpRraphifrom the ' 
' Ws^pther;; a worjee^pries^; who ijv. 

: J u m bands, them to M Cardinal to publish. 

J^c,. however;- feels- compelled to'copHnue; 

. the search for., evidence ' (hat will secure' tbe 

jg a.. i _ -c 


sponsible. This reveals her part in the discov- 
ery to the secret police. 

The plot appears to be an extension of cer- 
tain basic truths into the realm of personal 
mythology. Unfortunately, the author does 
not seem to have achieved enough emotional ; 
distance in writing the novel: it badly lacks a ; 
clear perspective and a consistent voice. Un- 
like the powerful, dry-eyed analysis of the 
regime presented in House of the Spirits , the 
tone here is often distorted by moral outrage, 
and AUende's occasional black ironies jar 
badly. 

She fails to achieve the effect she wants part- 
ly because of all those self-indulgent passages 
(from the whole. Andean mountainside moving 
for the two lovers to the rather tiresome 
accounts of Irene’s infinite kindness and 
charm); but also because the novel suffers from 
a clumsiness of technique. Allende's charac- , 
ters, in spite of their lack of depth,- are all 
perfectly convincing until she burdens them 
with interior monologues, giving them super- 
fluous roles in a Greek chorus. If all the writing 
had been as taut arid simple as her description 
of the suicide of Francisco’s brother, Javier, 
this would have been a very moving book 
indeed. Although Margaret Sayers Peden's 
translation contains a number of surprising 
mistakes, it is on the whole faithful and 
competent. 

A series of free public lectures will take place a 1 
the Women’s Studies Summer Institute, Insti- 
tute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, London 
WC1, over the following weeks. The lectures 
are as follows: Thursday, July 16, “Does the 
Body Speak and What Does it Say?”, by... 
Christine Delphy; July 23, “Black Women and 
Feminism: A global view”, by Gloria Joseph! 
July 30; “Women and the International Did-, 
sion of Labour", by Maria Mies; August ..6,, 
"Women and Literature”, by Dale Spender- 
All the lectures wlU take plqcri at 2pm. In . 
addition a two-day conference oh Early British ■ 

WomeriWriferswillbeheldatthelnslituteon 

July 27-28, , and will- feature Dale Spender, 
Fidelis Morgan, Ros Ballaster, Mary McKer- 
row, Jane Spencer and Kate Flint: anda longer 
- series of public forums under the general rubric . 
"Cros^-Chilthral Black -Women !s. Studies" will , 
begin; on Monday .July 13. Among the subjeris 1 
included.: “Black Women • and Work”, 
.“Black Wotnen and the .-Family 'V “Social 
'Justice and ElectoralPrilitics”, ‘'Black Women ... 
Writers!’ and . “Blaqk -Women in the Perform- : 

‘ ; ® fl 5? 4od\ Visual Arts” . Details and full pro- 
, gr am mes -jBre, ; availabie from- Margaret Little* 
wood,'. Institute, of Education, 20 

B8dfofd,.\Vay, Lpqd 0 n H 0AL. ; . . . ; - 
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Puzzling at the past 


Jayne Pilling 

MARGUERITE DURAS 

la Yeux bleus cheveux nolrs 
152pp. Paris: Minuit. 49fr. 

The Sea Wall 

Translated by Hernia Briffault 
288pp. Faber. Paperback,£4.95. 

0571 145647 

Marguerite Duras's new novel comes, unusual- 
ly, with a typed insert from the author, telling 
us'that it is “I'histoire d'un amour, le plus grand 
et le plus tdrrifiant qu’il m'a donn6 
d’&rire". An exhortation to the reader fol- 
lows, in effect a plea for perseverance in face of 
the novel's difficulty: a shrewd precaution by 
Duras, mindful perhaps of the vast new 
readership gained by her recent bestsellers, 
L'Amant and La Douleur. 

Both these autobiographically inspired 
books displayed a renewed force and clarity in 
Duras's writing. Much of her output over the 
preceding decade had seemed creatively ex- 
hausted, desperate even, obsessively rework- 
ing texts and ideas in books and films, seeking a 
language adequate to her needs. Les Yeux 
bleus cheveux noirs is likely to mystify and 
infuriate new admirers, but reward long-time 
Duras readers. 

"Une soirde d'dtd, dit 1'acteur, serait au 
cceurde I’histoire" is the first in a series of stage 
directions and commentary that punctuates the 
ensuing narrative, “des dvdnements qui 
seraient survenus entre I’homme et la femme, 
rien ne serait montrf, rien ne serait 
jou6 . . . on ne saurait pas qui ils sont ni pour- 
quoi”. The bizarre relationship between the 
unnamed protagonists is to be read by the 
reader of the novel and, aloud, by the actors 
who stand like a Greek chorus on the stage that 
serves a six-night performance by the couple in 
question. 

This structure renders synopsis difficult, ana 
the difficulty is compounded by a sense of the 
ridiculous in describing what happens. A man 
pays a woman to sleep naked under yellow 
lamplight every night in his room, to save him, 
he says, from madness, from solitude. Watch- 
ing her, talking to her; he can keep alive his 
hopeless infatuation with another man, 
glimpsed fleetingly with a woman in a hotel 
lobby. He does not recognize that she was ip 
fact this same woman, though her blue eyes 
and black hair remind him of the dark hand- 


some stranger. As the nights go by, he reveals 
his inability to feel for a woman. She tries to 
engage him physically, via masturbation, oral 
sex and descriptions of violent sexual encoun- 
ters with another man, but fails. They talk, 
sleep, cry - their only moments of intimacy. 
The ritual undergoes subtle variations, with 
moments of laughter, fear and violence. Theirs 
is a voyage au bout de la nuit, in which the 
impossibility of love is explored. 

The sound and presence of the sea, a recur- 
ring motif in Duras’s work, is constant 
throughout: a crushing, inexorable force 
whose ceaseless tidal movement mirrors her 
characters' desire and failure to establish con- 
nection with others. The sea also plays a large 
role in Un Barrage contre le Pacifique (1950), 
Duras’s third, formally quite conventional 



novel, published in (often over-literal and 
banal) English translation last year ns The Sea 
Wall Set in Indochina in the 1930s, it charts the 
struggles of a French widow to wrest a living - 
and a life - from the land, having to fight 
against nature, colonial corruption and her 
own son and daughter {L'Amant drew on the 
same family history). Clearly, the psychologic- 
al realism of L'Amant or Un Barrage is absent 
from Us Yeux bleus. A literal interpretation 
might seize on the apparent homosexuality of 
the male character, but he is in fact more of an 


Shocks and riddles 


David Coward 

JEAN PIERROT 

Marguerite Duras 

336pp. Paris: Jos6 Corti. 150 fir. 

27143018L9 
SHARON WILLIS 

Marguerite Duras: Writing on the body 
191pp. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
£17.95. • 

0252013352 ■ 

In Marguerite Duras’s strange fictions, some- 
thing always seems to happen: an intimation of 
■ desire heard in a cry, seen in a look and never 
. to be recaptured. Her subject is love, but even 
the most willing reader may find neither joy 
; nor feeling in her books, merely what appears 
to be an anaesthetized sensibility, a frigid con- 
! temptation of what might but never can be. Yet 
•; winner of the 1984 prix Goncourt, 

has sold over a million and a half copies in 
France. Now. in Jean Plerrof, she has found a 
•" careful, contmonsensicol critic who does not 
hesitate to .call her “great". . , 

His starting-point is Durai's vreveiation, 
made ;iii Agdthe (1981), .that her quest for the 
. .Lovi thatls impossible has all along been a 
'!■ subconscious attempt to “repossess” her youn- 
- ger brother who died Id 1942 at the ft&e of 

twenty^sevep. Qf course P she has said fashlon- 

'Ci shle; ejle^datching things like this before, put 
, ; ?iefro( takes per at her word and indeed makes 
, OUt kyery good eas'e: for, interpreting her wnt- 
ihgs ^s an obseSslvely interioxized account of 
Per r : life' and ipSyche, I( is m interesting 

’i- RAnrAn^L lilldiiL 1 .illR' mnClllSlOH tn8t. 


.apprdaph Whict 


tb the conblusibn that. 


what lurks beneath the elegant incantations 
and smooth obfuscations is a rebellious per- . 
sonality in love with danger and the absolute 
Pierrot has a keen iye for the parallels which 
link the books and films into a consistent vision 
- India Song is not only a reworking of Le 
Vice-Consul but of Hiroshima man amour - 
and he defines this vision as a preoccupation 
with time. The state of “ravissement ies 
beyond forgetting in an almost metaphys eal 
dimension where all places and all identities 
fuse into a common destiny. . 

This book is a closely argued response to he 
familiar accusations of Durassian l " tel ^ ctu ’ 
ism’* Duras, Pierrot contends, remains what 
she has always been: a writer oHnstmrt. Some 

of his ladders turn out occasionally to^be 
snakes, however, apd his patient, ®J* n 
lectures expliquies cope uneasily with Duras s 
sinewy, poetic imagination. But anyone who 
wishes to make sense of one of France s most 
intriguing contemporary writers could do far 

"shaw ' Willis, on the other hand, is "femin- 
ist w ho writes for advanced readers who have 
□razed their fill on the higher slopes of Lacan, 
Kristeva, Derrida.* ai While she avoid the 
temptation Of turning the Duras tzuvre into so 
many feminist texts, she aho g u «ds agwnrt 
explaining what actually happens in .those 
texts More a co-driver than an .explica lor, D 
contentedly' on «- J. 

signification yvhere Duras fascinates ter with 
glimpses of unfulfilled expectations . ^rders, 
shifttagdesire and elusive representation. The 
border and divides are not seams whidi sepa- 
rate on* signified thing • from anqlber.tet 
interfaces Which generate sllpjtages of harm- 


extreme embodiment of "Duras man” in rela- 
tion 10 “Duras woman": finally unknowable 
and impossible. Sexual difference, shorn of all 
suciul context, is dissected here wiili a use of 
graphic, anatomical metaphor quite new in her 
work. As the uctor comments: “il sc prdsenter- 
ailcoinmc I’hoiunie dans soil absence cent rale, 
son irreversible exteriorild". 

On ils own terms, the novel remains a 
puzzle, at best a crude psychoanalytical jigsaw. 

Yet as comment on and key lo Duras's work it 
is highly illuminating. Les Yen* bleus is suf- 
fused with echoes, richly refracted, from earl- 
ier work. Dix heures ci demie du soir en 6ii sets 
the time, and the place is recognizable, in de- 
tail, from the film Agathe. The implication of 
subject, object and Tender in the voyeuristic 
process is haunted by Le Ravissement de Lol V . 
Stein. Reading backwards, asil were, the novel | 
begins lo make sense. The author’s transposi- 
tions of texts and themes he tween film , novel 
and play acquire new, exciting perspectives. In 
concluding, the actor suggests 

une dernitre phrase . . . aurait peuL-fitre 6ifi dit 
avnni le silence . . . . cllc aurait cu trail ft fdniolinn 
quo Ton dprmivc parfuis ft reconnoitre ce que I’on ne 
connuii pas encore, ft rcnipdchemeni dans lequcl on 
est de ne pas puuvoiT exprimer cct empCchcmcnt ft 
muse dc la disproportion lies mult, de lew maigreur , 
dcvani I'dnormitd de lu douleur. 

As a description of the entire trajectory of 
Duras's development as a writer, this could 
hardly be bettered. She is condemned to per- 
petual struggles ugninst the limitations of 
language, and of fictional forms. The 
experimental urge is almost palpable in the 
actors' commentary: doomed to □ frustrating 
conditional imperfect .Yet there is also a sense 
of relief, of triumph even, in the final move- 
ment to confront head-on, in the present in- 
h dicative, the nature of the problem. 

Duras is now in her seventies, an age at 
which the past can vividly engulf the present in 
consciousness. Hence perhaps the power and 
directness of L'Amant and La Douleur , which, 
while clearly relating lo enduring concerns, 
indicated a new direction for Duras's compul- 
sion to write, her fiction revitalized through 
dealing with those onslaughts oF often painful 
memory. Les Yettx bleus seems more of a re- 
turn to a former style, but a similar retrospec- 
tive impulse is clearly at work. It's hard to 
predict how much this would mean to readers 
unfamiliar with her writings, but for many it 
could function as a near-perfect Duras hand- 
book. 


tion and perspective. These slippages (and dis- 
placements, dispersals and destabilizations) 
are much admired, and structural figures, 
frames, screen signs and the fragmented gaze 
are exposed as the technical and psychoanaly- 
tical mechanisms through which everything 
Dur&j shows us changes into something else 
before turning into an enigma. 

Homophonic confusions like Merhnere, 
finlfaim and ne/noeud lake the ground from 
beneath the reader’s feel and convert the circu- 
lating signifiers into riddles, the decoding of 
which forces us to “rewrite our position, re- 
position ourselves in relation lo the text . 
Orwell, who also learned as he read, once re- 
marked that there arc only two real critical 
statements: “I like this book" and "I don t like 
it" Willis does not say whether she likes Duras 
or not, and seems happy enough to note that 
there are times when ter co-driver “escapes 
legibility’’. Some interesting ideas ace floaled- 
DurasV'hystericnl discourse" , for example, or 
the neat illuminntion that nil her fictions have a 
privileged moment of convergence, like the 
bridge in Les Viaducs de la Seine-et-Olse, 
through which all elements of her riddles pass- 
but they ate ndt pursued very far. For this book 
is less about Duras's desire than about Lucan s, 
and it will be welcomed by initiates as an im- 
mensely confident and articulate celebration of 
n concept of literature. Reading Marguerite 
Duras Is at times like trying to: join up blobs of 

mercury. But at least the blobs are highly 
charged and putting them together can result in 
a nasty shock. For anyone who is unable or 
unwilling to submit to a trenshurnance to the 
Higher Criticism, reading Dr Willis will be like 
trying id Cflf soup With a fork-' £>..'■ • ’ 


The Romantic f ; iliu' 
and /be Spirit of 
Modern On isomerism 



till |N i. \ ,\1 I' l> I 1 


The Romantic Ethic 
and the Spirit of 
Modem Consumerism 

COLIN CAMPBELL 

•A compelling treatise In cultural 
history drawing upon n very wide 
range of sources and intellectual 
disciplines, this Ingenious and exciting 
book will be of great Interest to 
sociologists, economists, psychologists 
and cultural historians.' 

Krishan Kumar. University of Kant, 
3l2pagM?B2S.OO (0631 16539 2) 

Michelet 

ROLAND BARTHES 
Translated by 
Richard Howard 

This is the first translation into English 
of what Bnrthes spoke of as h Is 
favourlto book. In it he offers us a senes 
of iniarrelatod thematic aperqus on the 
writings of one of Fiance's greatest 

nineteenth -century historians. 

240 pages, hardback £26.00 

paperback £8.65 (0 631 1 5836 6) 

The Causes of 
Progress 

Culture, Authority and 
Change 

EMMANUEL TODD 

Emmanuel Todd rejects the customary 
view of development as a purely 
economic phenomenon, and proposes a 
now theory to explain variations In 
cultural change, arguing that litmacy is 
an essential indicator of successful 
cultural development, and considering 
the cultural effects of variations in the 
strength of parental authority and the 

(0 631 14666 4) 

People, Cities and 
Wealth 

E.A.WR1QLEY 

Professor Wrigley's wide-ranging study 
re-examines many central issues in the 
economic, social and demographic 
history of England between the 16m 
and 19th centuries to provide a fuller 
appreciation of the process which 
transformed rural and agricultural 
England into an urban, industrial 

352pagea. £29.60 (0 63113991 6) 

Marriage and Love 
In England 

. 1300-1840 

alanmacfarlane 

' »Ona of the most original and best- 
grounded works to nave appeared on 
the history of the British family in the 
last twenty years . . . it will, I believe, 
shift the whole ground of argument in 
family history for the better, and set a 
new framework for debate for the next 
ten years.' Now Society 
358 pageB, hardback £26.00 
(0831138923) 

. paperback £8.98 (0 631 16438 8) 


Basil 

Blackwell 

10B Cowley Road, Oxford OX4 1JF 
• Suite 1 603, 432 Park Avenue South, 

; New Yprk NY 104)18. 
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Behind the lines 


Lorna Sage 

“Independence I will ever. secure", wrote Mary 
Wollstonecraft, "hy contracting my wants, 
though I were In live on a barren heath. ” And it 
has not become a much cosier proposition 
since - at least, not in feminist publishing. Back 
in May, when Random House acquired 
Chatto, Bodley Head and Cape - and sparked 
off much embarrassed speculation about the 
effects of conglomerates on the culture -it was 
announced that the fourth member of the 
group, Virago, had taken the precaution of 
buying themselves out in udvuncc (for around 
£750,000) and would once again form an inde- 
pendent company. But things were not all that 
simple. Virago's directors thought that the 
agreement arrived at in March and April with 
Chatto, Bodley Head and Cape included their 
repayment of Virago’s intercompany loan. The 
group (CBHC for short) thought not: so that 
Virago found themselves caught up in new 
negotiations with Random House, once more 
with the aim of buying themselves out ■•clean". 
By the time this appears everything may well 
be over bar the shouting, the press conference, 
the congratulations. Rniulnm House’s Simon 
Musters, now the top executive in charge of 
<TUIC, laid invited Virago to remain with the 
group hut faced with its directors’ determina- 
tion tii leuve, he seems to have contented him- 
self with HI pci cent of the shares, nnd dire 
warnings - “it’s cold outside, very cold om- 
side.’’ Bui the barren heath beckons .... 

Virago’s history (often retold) is all about 
trying to occupy the margins ami the centre 
simultaneously. It was formed in 1973 hy Car- 
men ( nllil, Ursula Owen nud Harriet Spicer 
(all moonlighting from other publishing jnhs) 
when they were able to arrange their produc- 
tion and distribution facilities through Quar- 
tet; in I97fi they became fully independent; 
and in 1982 they became part of the C’BHC 
group, “as an equal fourth member". The 
board members of Chatto etc might he said to 


own Virago, but (Carmen Callil pointed out) 
“Virago also owns Chatto etc. . . .Virago has 
a [mrent, but is also part of that parent . . 
And that, as it turned out, was the trouble. The 
group's turnover increased substantially (and 
so did Virago's within it), but so did their over- 
heads and management costs, with the result 
that in the past two years Virago for the first 
time made a loss, though on a turnover of 
£1,680,000 (compared with £602,000 pre- 
group in 1981, and a mere £30,000 in 1977, 
post-Quartel). The group “umbrella" was full 
of holes. As in Magritte, it was raining pin- 
striped men. The overheads (secretarial, man- 
agerial, legal, including accountancy, ironical- 
ly enough) were out of proportion to the size of 
Virago's operation, and largely outside their 
control. However, CBHC had moved Virago 
books into the high street booksellers, the sta- 
tion and airport bookstalls - the chilly but 
lucrative marketplace where developments 
like electronic point-of-sale monitoring (for 
one) register publishing successes and failures 
with dreadful swiftness. 

In the terms of that world, Virago is a 
“niche" publisher: their audience is well estab- 
lished, trusts the imprint (only Mills and Boon, 
Penguin nnd possibly Piciulnr enn boast such 
customer loyalty) nnd snaps up the hack list, 
which, with almost 50fl titles in print, nccounls 
for nearly half of the turnover. As Fay Weldon 
once pointed out , "Hie very feel of their books 
hns all but changed the connotation of the 
word. Say ‘Virago’ to nic now and [ visualize an 
industrious and intelligent lady.” The initial 
socialist-feminist formula worked out in prac- 
tice as a project for making women's writing 
avnilable and desirable - a coincidence, in the 
event, of utopianism and business sixth sense. 
Virago Modern Classics, in particular, became 
the “covet able objects" they were designed to 
be - mid have received the Good Housekeep- 
ing seal of approval: “people like a good old- 
fashioned read". And sales, led by the Modern 
Classics, have followed the trends of dispos- 
able income (and Tory votes), with around 48 


per cent concentrated in London and the South 
East, decreasing as you move West and North, 
to arrive at 7.4 per cent in Scotland. (Men, so 
far as market research can determine, tend to 
read them mostly at second hand, rather like 
women's magazines.) All in all, the “niche” is 
coming to look remarkably solid and well-fur- 
nished, perhaps (from some angles) danger- 
ously so. Ursula Owen observes that their first 
readers are now of course having children (“no 
question about that market disappearing"), 
and indeed that motherhood has become one 
of their readers’ preoccupations. Feminist so- 
cial history, close to the firm’s heart (with im- 
pressive originals like Barbara Taylor's Eve 
and the New Jerusalem), is proving harder and 
harder to sell, while more “inward-looking” 
books ore doing well - books about psycholo- 
gy, relationships, the immediate community. 
Perhaps (Ursula Owen again) “after taking on 
the large issues, after the political rebellions, 
you do reasonably then revert to what’s hap- 
pening to the individual"; socialist feminism is 
under siege, she admits (not least from radical 
feminist perspectives like Andrea Dworkin’s), 
and increasingly difficult to keep in focus: 

Contradictions are die essence, and don’t always fire 
people like dramatic, all-cncompasslng truths .... 
We seem less puritan now, or at least, less anxious 
nbout admitting our weaknesses .... 

Virago’s current divorce from one slice of 
the publishing establishment does not hide the 

Hunt the mss 


fact that they are now very much part of it f 0r 
better, for worse. For they are, of course m 
ned to their renders. They plan to capitalize on 
the rebirth of the hardback book, to do more 
illustrated high-priced books, and to make 
much more money (as do almost all “indepen 
dents" like Andrd Deutsch or Peter Owen) on! 
of sales of subsidiary rights to the big groups 
They are also moving further into popular fic! 
tion (Zoe Fairbairns’s Stand We At Lost was a 
breakthrough in this direction, and a besl sel- 
ler), black writing and teenage fiction (their 
“Upstarts" series), as well as (possibly) re- 
working some of their titles as school text- 
books. The trick will be, according to Carmen 
Callil, now the company’s non-executivechair- 
man, “to be part of the establishment, but not 
of it. That's Virago’s essential feature - being 
part of it, but always reacting against it." No 
publishing house is independent, in truth, the 
economic and creative sides are not separable 
(CBHC will handle Virago’s sales and distribu- 
tion for the foreseeable future) ; if you want [o 
alter the culture you colonize the middle 
ground. Since Virago decided long ago against 
contracting their wants, they will never be ex- 
actly independent. Whether or not the currcnl 
buy-out (backed by the owner of Carcanel, 
Bob Gavron, and Rothschild Ventures Ltd) 
goes through, they will be in the business of 
persuading other people to want what they 
want themselves. 
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David Sexton 

In 1979 Philip Larkin, at the annual meeting of 
the Standing Conference of National and Uni- 
versity Libraries (SCONUL); said that “a 
meeting of British national and university 
librarians to discuss modern literary manu- 
scripts resembles an annual convention of 
stable-door lockers”. British libraries, he reck- 
oned, had been “comprehensively scooped" by 
their American competitors; in the past most 
British librarians had not thought collecting 
modern literary manuscripts worth while. The 
title of his talk (reprinted in Required Writing ) 
was admirably flat: “A Neglected Responsibil- 
ity’ . Last week at the British Academy in Re- 
gent s Park another seminar was held by the 
SCONUL Advisory Committee on Manu- 
scripts: English Literary Manuscripts: Finding 
and using the sources. If the horses have 
bolted, it is still possible to find out where they 
have gone. Consequently this was a convention 
for sleuths. 

At the 1979 conference Michael Holroyd 
and others had launched a scheme for a Loca- 
tion Register for Twentieth-Century English 
Literary Manuscripts and Letters. We were 
there this time to be told that the project is 
nearing completion. Next summer the Loca- 
tion Register will be published in “two 
stupendous volumes" at about £90 the set Hol- 
royd hailed the LR as “the most radical re- 
search tool" to be introduced during his career. 
When he had started out as a biographer, it had 
often beep possible to avoid libraries 
altogether and simply borrow manuscripts. 
The big business of the international bourse in 
rpanuscript material*’ had changed all that 
.The actual work on the project has been 
done by ngrpup at Reading University library, 
headed by James Thompsph; the second 
speaker. . Thd LR has been put together, he 
said; on inclusive rather, than exclusive prtnri- 

nles: toll Rn in Hnilkl •n-L K 




a writer s admission is that he or she has pub- 
lished two Qr three literary .works, but these 
need ndt be rated os “canonical’’ or "serious" 
Marie Corelli j Barbara Garland. Nbville Car- 
Swu J 1t Arlotl * re in^Bcrftaiid RusTeil 
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search Libraries and Information Network 
(RLIN) and Online Computer Library Cata- 
logue (OCLC) systems in the States, it might 
by the 1990s be possible to do a complete 
manuscript search of the English-speaking 
world from one terminal. 

Thompson advertised the Location Registei 
as “a proven machine with a considerable 
momentum”, and presented plans for its exten- 
sion backwards. This second phase, covering 
the years 1700-1900, will take a further five 
years. More money is required. The first phase 
enjoyed a grant from the Leverhulme Trust, 
but that cannot be duplicated. Appeals are 
now going out in all directions. £150,000 has 
been raised. Another £100,000 is needed. “Are 
there any rich people in the room?” he won- 
dered. No hands were raised. 

The day moved on to what were conceivably 
bonnes touches for the gathered librarians* 
Sally Brown from the British Library spoke 
about Book Trade archives and the possibility 
of location-registering them (LOBOT, it 
would be called). Dr Margaret Smith, compiler 
of the Index of English Literary Manuscripts, 
now being issued in many parts by Mansell 
Publishing, explained why the Index and the 
LR were not rivals, and spoke sternly of tU 
need to “control” literary manuscripts, with 
their regrettable -tendency to “escape", going 
off to "where they archivally ought not to be" 

Some manuscript users reminisced. Pat 
Rogers let the side down rather by saying “one 
does tend to know where to look", before 
ambling through a rdsumd of the situation in 
eighteenth-century manuscripts. The. increase 
ing use of manuscript material was changing 
our view of the period, he said, by allowing 
female writers, who tended not to get pub- 
lished and who anyway often wroth iri private 
rather th4q public forms, to figure more large’ 
ly. Robert : Bernard Martin was ail for Mr 
mate contact with the originals^ lamenting the 
unreliability of certain published editions and 


— puuiutupies. , lennyson s ■£»“““ 

father.had vigorously torn up a letter from his 
son; Tennyson’s father, leaving his enraged 
thumbprints on if r handling this had taught 
Professor Mdrtin- more about the family tem- 
perament. than thq text itself. Anyway, it was 
often drily iri the presence of the documents 
themselves that researchers knew what qbes- 
Upristoask.- /.;# . 

payid V jusey, ^od ley’s Librarian ; surnmedj 
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Theodor Lessing and F, 

German Culture sir 

S, - “Mm are accomplices to that which leaves 
them indifferent. It is this fact which must, I 
think, make the Jew wary inside Western 
culture, which must lead him to re-examine fae 
ideals and historical traditions that, certainly, ng 
in Europe, had enlisted the best of his hopes 
and genius. The house of civilization proved no of 

shelter”: thus George Steiner some twenty rg 
years ago in Language and Silence. How an 
disappointing that he should now, in his review 
of Rainer Marwedel’s biography of Theodor as 
Lessing (June 26), brush aside the works of a ^ 
thinker whom he nevertheless describes as 
'■fitfully talented . . . , provocative far beyond P 
his powers and, seemingly, empty of repose". (u 
For on his own admission, whatever Lessing’s 
faults were, indifference was not one; his very llj 
lack of it probably contributed to his brutal cj 
death. Lessing, both a tragic and an eccentric 
figure, will never be fully understandable in the q 

way In which Steiner sees him, as a specifically c| 
Weimar phenomenon , or purely in connection a 
with the problem of Jewish self-hatred , or by t| 
way of an inevitably invidious comparison with 

Karl Kraus. p 

Certainly (as Hans Mayer points out in Der y 
ReprSsentant und der Mdrtyrer), Lessing was f 
symptomatic of social tensions in the Weimar j 
Republic, a product of the disillusionment of t 
the German bourgeoisie in the aftermath of the . 

failure of the 1848 revolutions. But Mayer also 
recognized that Lessing's existence was symp- ^ 
tomatic of a crisis in modern culture in that he t 
lived out a conflict between a desire for j 
Enlightenment, for tolerance and humanism, f 
and a philosophical pessimism which despaired , 
of the realization of these ideals. Conse- _ 
quently, much of Lessing’s philosophy is in 
a decidedly post-Nietzschean mode: the ratio- 
nalization of personal resentments; the now 
lyrical, now regressive dissent from pre- 
vailing social values and dominant cultural 
ideals. 

Furthermore, Lessing’s very fitfulness, his 
lack of indifference, his espousal of various 
causes which included noise-abatement, 
women’s rights, reform of clothing, and the 
public defence of a multiple child-murderer (cf 
Frederick Grunfetd, Prophets Without Hon- 
our), typical of the “hunger for wholeness” in 
the social and cultural ; criticism of early 
twentieth-century German culture, are as 
intellectual social praxis the progressive coun- 
terpart of his pessimistic theory of the unre- 
liability of culture and history developed in 
such works as Die verfluchte Kultur and 
Geschichte als Sinngebimg des Sinnlosen. The 
perceptive prophecy about Hindenbufg and 
Hitler - “better a zero than a Nero, but 
unfortunately history shows that behind every 
zero stands a future Nero" (more incisive and 
shrewd than Kraus’s better-known comment 
On Hitler) - which unleashed on him a storm of 
obloquy, is one aspect of a -mind which also 
produced meditations on the relationship 
between political power and narrative 
strategies in the formation of history that can 
stand comparison with anything by Hermann 
. Broch on the 1 collapse of cultural values. 6 r 
Ernst Bloch on the Inconsistencies of historical 
time (arid about' whom Steiner has written 
eloquently)! For Lessing's disputatipusness, 
“Hectic incompleteness” arid pessimism are so 
many symptoms of (he stress of culture, the 
result* of his own terrifying realization that the 
"house of , civilization’’ Could never accommo- 
date his radi caL Scepticism. ' 

. .. Some eminent- scholars do take' Lessing 
seriously, most 'recently. Julius Schoeps in 
Jttden in der .Welnlhter .Republik (Sach- 
.senheim, 1986). But it pught not to be 
necessary to remind Professor Steinet, who has 
• written sq. eloquently 1 on Germari-Jewish 
, issues well as on the practice of reading, that 
; -. while there are thinkers whom one admires for 

i; . ••., libel t rigour nnd; profundity; there are others^ 
f :■ 1 like Lessijig t .Whom one reads almost in spite ot 
iheihselves' and, ydt again' perhaps, precisely 
because bf their - disputatiousness. At ‘east 
we how Have, a- biography: of Lessing, and 
tbpt makes a start on 'redeeming his life an . 

wrirk!; ' • ■ V'-' ■- .. 

^R|nN ^DAVIES. - 

uenArfmant Atirman 1 - I lnlversitV .01 .fc-ClCMjCll 


F. R. Leavis tc 

Sir, - I am astonished that Chris Baldick i r 
(Letters, July 3) should see fit to complain that a t 
1 “interpreted" his review of Valuation in a{ 
Criticism (June 12) as an (ill-informed) attempt B 
to denigrate F. R. Leavis. If it was intended to a 
be anything else, then Leavis certainly doesn't 
need enemies. I’m bound to say I suspect that it 
Mr Baldick, in alleging that I inverted the sense tl 

of his remarks, is hoping that few of your u 
readers will remember what he actually wrote, v 
and that fewer still will bother to check. b 
In the first paragraph of his review, after 
asking rhetorically “who . . . will find reasons j 
to read him?", Baldick asserts that ‘‘Leavis's 
prospects look especially precarious" and that . 
“his importance in mid-century British cul- 
ture . . . could not outlive him". The second ] 
paragraph opens by averring that Leavis was 
“rather a propagandist for criticism than a 
critic". To say in the third (in which Baldick 
bravely “counselled against casual dismissals 
of Leavis's significance") that he achieved the 
creation of a British intelligentsia and effected 
a transformation in the idea of English litera- 
ture, is merely to concede his historical 
importance; it hardly nullifies the effect of the 
previous paragraphs, which virtually deny his 
writings any intrinsic merit. Moreover, the 
final sentence of the review characterizes 
Leavis as a “preposterous" figure, and attri- 
butes his influence to ‘‘Ills readiness to forsake 
intelligent criticism" in favour of a "myth . 

I will leave your readers to decide whether 1 
was obtuse, dishonest or unfair in concluding 
that Mr Baldick believed that Leavis is now 
hardly worth anyone’s attention, assuring 
them (and him) of my complete and un- 
ashamed ignorance of any ‘‘subversive 
strategies of re-reading . . . being practised at 
Yale or Paris". 

56 Berry field Road. Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire. 

Reprocessed Processing 

' Sir _ r. h. S. Carpenter is of course right to 
’ say in bis comment (Letters, June 26) on my 
1 review of Parallel Distributed Processing, that 
; connectionist models of cognition were advo- 
cated thirty years and more ago by people such 
' as Hebb and Rosenblatt , and indeed my review 

1 pointed out that connectionism amounts to a 
{ relaunching of the perceptron concept, to use 
5 Rosenblatt’s term. But most people regarded 
' perceptrons as a dead ^\ a /^ M,nsk y ” 

Papert's book Perceptrons (1969) seemed to 

2 prove that they were incapable of modelling 
d interesting cognitive predicates. And in any 
* case the early Ideas about perceptrons were 
d surely too hypothetical to rank as concrete 
? scientific theory: where in that ^rlyworkwere 
l the detailed matches between predictions and 
d observed behavioural data which the present 
” day PDP researchers are producing? 

[p D^S^MntonJrtgukdcs and Phonetics, University 

re of Leeds, Leeds. 

m Intervention in Angola 


sir . in his letter on foreign intervention in 
Angola (June 26) , David Martin seems to dis- 
play a pro-MPLA bias: by his omissions as 
much as 'by cogent argument. He makes no 
mention at all of the Alvor acrord and glosses 
over the Portuguese rde without mabng 
clear that the Lisbon government at the time 
was Marxist-oriented. . A d 

The ideological motivation of the Armed 
Forces Movement, allied to Portuguese war- 
explain, how “permission was 
obtained from the Portuguese authorities for 
the arrival of Cubnn Instructors m Mota 
975 BV November il» “instructors had been 
reirtfitfccd by advance — of rggn 
exoedUiomiry force, estimated by February 
1976 at over 7,000 infantry, supported by r-34 
riPd T-54 tanks and MIG fighter-bombers. In 

. us 

selves tp form an interim government I to Ijold 


tcrim government ami ■elections. the Si 

However, it is pointless to quibble over mninl 
troop movements, mileages, and dates in serva 
attempting to justify Cuban or South African Stnlir 
aggression. Two wrongs do not I nuke a right. As 
But there are still Cuban (and Soviet) forces in publi 
Angola, while the South Africans have gone. in no 
Surely even now, twelve years after Alvado, will I 
the parties concerned should demonstrate mere 
their good faith by giving serious consideration Wesl 
to nationwide elections under impartial super- clsev 
vision. This formula worked in war-torn Zim- liqui 

babwe, why not in Angola? d i* n > 

glasi 

CHARLES DUDLEY. vlCli 

17 Huscarle Way. Tilehursi. Berkshire. hap| 

Change in the Soviet f,™ 

Union £ r 

Sir. - 1 would like to make a number of points tow 
about the correspondence between Archie 7 

Brown, Roger Sfcruton and A last air MncAulcy. |j ac 

First, an the subject of the specialist in m0 , 
Soviet affairs: whatever MacAuley may ny, i ts 
the Soviet specialist's relationship with his w0] 

subject differs from that of his colleague 
specializing in French or British politics. For lie ■ 

is dealing with a dosed world, and the only 
information at his disposal is that which the 
Communist rdginie has deigned to give him or 1 
which has been brought out by dmigrds, whose ^ 
view is necessarily biased (although we should 
not treat it with contempt, as Archie Brown tw 
docs: wc have learnt more nbout the nature of 
Communism from the writings of dmigrfs such 
as Solzhenitsyn nnd Zinoviev than from the ^ 
memoirs of Marshal Zhukov). W| 

The Soviet specialist must therefore realize ^ 

that he knows little and that what he does know 
may be misleading. This is obviously a difficult Q 

situation for u specialist, but it is belter simply 
to accept it than to launch into wild conjectures 
which can have no basis. All the more so as the 
Soviet specialist has his compensations: if it is ^ 
difficult to understand wlint is really happening ^ 
in the Soviet world. Communist power ilself is ^ 
simple and predictable and certain historical c 

! insights give the key. 

The history of countries under Leninist ® 
1 domination is that of n war fought by idcologi- g 
cally motivated authorities against the civil . 

1 population. When the authorities come near to j 
" total victory, the basis of their power is ( 
a threatened (famine occurs, or people stop 
5 working) and they are obliged to retreat. ( 
a . Society then lifts its head and the party goes 
back on the offensive. What has been missed 
0 by Western observers is that there is never a 
g purely offensive or a purely ‘‘liberal’’ phase. 

^ TheNEPwas a period of Increased Communist 

; e subversion abroad; just before the great purge 
e stalm set up a model constitution; after the 
3 great purge, he granted an amnesty; Khnish- 
d chev published Solzhenitsyn, but finished off 
the trade of the artisans and small businesses 
which had escaped Stalinism and launched a 
vigorous attack on religious believers, 
icy in the light of these precedents, one can 
venture an interpretation of Gorbachevs 
“liberalism". The yielding of the party on the 
cultural front is the sign of a systematic attack 
in elsewhere, an attack which Westerners 
is- glimpse only with difficulty while their gaze 
as remains fixed on culture and the media: 
no Gorbachev’s offensive is aimed at the mana- 
ies gers Hnd the neiworks of the parallel economy 
it which had lime to form during the long and 
ne peaceful reign of Brezhnev. It is against the 
“mafia-like" tendencies within the party, ic, the 
ic ri immersion of the Bolshevik party in civil 
ar- society,, the appearance of real economic 
unc interests which express themselves, in orga- 
for nixed political groups (the "corrupt managers 
er " and their clientele) that the Andropov/Gor- 
2 en bachev team fo waging war. This * why. at a 
Jan time when Pnstcrnak is about to be published, 
arv large number* of people are being shot and 
_ 34 , wrested for economic crimes, while there , Is 
In talk of abolishing the death penalty, as under 
Stalin. It appears that the Leninist party 
the consider* the: establishment of robust und?r- 

Ba \ around system? more dangerous fonts autlipr- 
fm- liy than the timid writings of an intelligentsia 
told already well ground down by the repressions of 

ciihirri T wnuld like Archie 


the Soviet Union, the leading role of the parly; 
mainly, there is criticism of individuals (“con- 
servative" middle management, lazy workers, 
Stalin) or “had management”. 

As for the cultural thaw, I do not see how the 
publication of Pasternak or Gumilev, who are 
in no way anti-Soviet and arc totally apolitical, 
will bring down the Soviet rfigime. These are 
merely bones thrown to the intelligentsia and 
Western opinion while attention is turned 
elsewhere, to serious business such as the 
liquidation of the parallel economy and the 
disarmament rif the West. On the subject of 
glasnosi, 1 ask two questions: how many 
victims did Chernobyl claim? whnt really 
happened last December in Alnin Ata? The 
Soviet regime has simply understood that when 
it is impossible to remain silent about “negative 
phenomena", it is belter to drown them in a 
torrent of insignificant details. The progress 
towards truth is minimal. 

There is, therefore, a change under Gor- 
bachev: wc are dealing with a team that is much 
more able, demagogic and clear-headed than 
its predecessor, Never has the gulf between 
words and deeds been so wide. 


FRANCHISE THOM- 
50 rue Descartes, Paris 5 U . 


'.Brezhnev. Oh this subject, l would like Archie 
Brown to slww me the political debates in the 
Soviet press which arouse his optimum: I .haye 
«h* -mi t link ckfnawer hi 


'Indian Security Policy' 

Sir, - Rttju Thomas's Indian Security Policy 
(reviewed by Sunil Khilnani. June 12) repeats 
two bits of conventional wisdom about India 
which need to he seen in a historical context. 

First, one of the sources of India's strength is 
described by your reviewer as her "relatively 
well-equipped and disciplined military which 
has never so far sought to involve ilself directly 
in the political government of the republic". 

But why is it that the Indian defence forces 
have never sought to involve themselves in 
government? Because military coups were not 
unknown in the history of India and the 
defence forces have been deliberately struc- 
tured. from Mughal times, in such a way as to 
make it immensely difficult for them to act in 
concert. The principle of dividing them geo- 
graphically ond keeping an eye on them by 
means of a secret service system was firmly 
established in Mughal times; the British im- 
proved upon this by subdividing the forces 
further on a functional basis; and the govern- 
ment of independent India has multiplied both 
the subdivisions and the number of bodies 
which keep an eye on them - and indeed on the 
rest of the country. 

Second, Professor Thomas believes that the 
concept of national security was stretched in 
the mid-1970s to include internal political 
activity and resistance. The stretching has 
indeed taken place, but started in British times 
with the British defining nationalist move- 
ments. especially any movements inspired by 
anarchist, Marxist or Fascist ideas, as those 
that we might nowadays call “the enemy 
within”. The government of India inherited 
such thinking, so that, on the eve of Independ- 
ence , one of the reasons popularly given for the 
‘ military action against States like Hyderabad 
(in the middle of the subcontinent) to ensure 
their inclusion in the Indian polity was that 
S there would then be no breeding ground, no 
5 base, for those who might want to subvert 
India. The pattern of destabilization “in which 
the external forces hostile to India have been 
? [believed by the Indian government] to be 
■ inextricably linked with the internal forces of 
e political end economic subversion" was seen 
?. again from the 1950s - now magnified into the 
V main cause of the existence of the Naga and 
C Mizo struggles against what the Nagas and 
» Mizos perceived as the broken promises of and 
\ tyrannical treatment by the Indian govern- 

rrient. . • 

. The destabilization of governments by foi- 
cign influence is not unknown in our lime; and, 

. in a country as fragmented nnd of sqcli 
■ geopolitical importance as India, the fear of 
foreign , subversion is very real und very 
, understandable. The question is whether the 
' T ' bogey is raised by interested parlies for 
.' purposes of internal control and for preventing 

t the t rath about mailers relating to a particular 

i? r group of Indians from getting through to the 
K rest of the people of the country. 
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Sound sentiments 


David Nokes 


SHAKESPEARE 
The Merchant or Venice 
Radio 3 


In what was evidently intended as a director's 
note to Radio 3's production of The Merchant 
of Venice, listeners were reminded beforehand 
of the play’s ninny elements of fairy-story. Tlie 
director Martin Jenkins seemed to aim 
throughout for an ironic lone of Ncver-Ncver- 
Land enchantment. The predominant sound 
effects came not from the counting-house and 
exchange hut from the distant yaw and hi! low 
of rich argosies tossing on the ocean, or of soft 
melodics stealing through the still night air. 
Philip Lane's musical score helped create an air 
of romance, lapping the drama in lingering 
harmonies. 

Hie problem for any production of The Mcr- 
chant of Venice is Shylock. Treat the play as u 
Hrechtian allegory of Venetian capitalism and 
he becomes the tragic outsider, the victim of 
soft-spoken insider-dealing among the Bel- 
mont set. Ttreal it as a comic romance and lie 
lH.' 1 'aincs a stage caricature of the usurous Jew. 
whining over his daughter and his ducats. If the 
play is seen as a fairy-tale, Shy lock's role 
should lie that of ogre, hut this production 
stopped well short of that. David Suchet's com- 
manding performance as Shylock preserved a 
fine balance of tones. When demanding "if you 
prick us. do wc not bleed? 1 ’, he maintained the 
dignity of the sentiments white contriving to 
suggest a certain synthetic relish in their deliv- 
ery which made them a pretext for revenge as 
much as principles of justice. The simple con- 
trast between Shyloclc’s Old Testament insist- 
ence on the letter of the law and Portia's New 
Testament enthusiasm for its spirit was intel- 
ligently blurred by the evocation of a sense of 
theatricality about both positions. Hannah 
Gordon as Portia delivered her lines on the 


Sales of books and manuscripts 


H. R. Woudhuysen 


Both Sotheby's and Christie’s held their sum- 
mer sales of manuscripts during the last full 
week of June: both showed that the market for 
good items is still expanding and developing. 
Sotheby's sale, which was largely confined to 
Western manuscripts and miniatures, took 
place on June 23 and included some important 
Ethiopian illuminated books, an archive of 
twenty-five vellum documents relating to the 
siege of Acre in 1191, and a group of twenty- 
seven Greek manuscripts collected by the 
. Victorian heiress and philanthropist Angela 
Burden -Comes at Janina in Albania during 
1870-1 , most of which were bought by the 
Greek government for the National Library of 
Athens. The manuscripts from Western 
Europe were no less exotic both in their de : 
rotation and their lexis. A private collector 
took up a Tare opportunity to acquire a pre- 
viously. unrecorded- manuscript of Petrarch’s 
Cmiontere t TrionfU written in Fib rente in 
about 1460 possibly by the prolific scribe An to- 
mo Sinibaidi, for £16,000 (estimate: £12,000* 
£18,000). Two French manuscripts of the 
second half of the fifteenth century ipnlained 
even more 1 uncommon texts. Tito first of these ( 1 
from Northern France, consis|ed of uVopieces; 
u contemporary satirical romance L*AbuUde 
.Court and [be Temple de Boccuce, a continua- 
lit, m by Georges fhostclhtin of tlie DeCasibus 
Viforum. which Afnn Thomas bought for 
JUjitlO (estimate Jtf jfWO-£l 2 ,000). The second, 

- produced at Bruges, went for its pre-sale esti- 
mate of £15, CKNJ to a private col icctah it com- 
prised the only manuscript remaining in pri- 
vate hands of the Frcncli translation ur Quintus 
Curtins Rufus’ history of Alexander die Great: 
its handsome frontispiece depicts the book's 
translator Vasco Fernandez presenting Iris 
work to Charles the Bold. 

Another Bruges manuscript of about a gen- 
eration earlier was one of a group of five re- 


Resonant reductions 


quality of mercy like a set of Sunday school 
exercises. In her first scene with Nerissa (Hele- 
na Breck) the two of them were bored, skittish 
and mischievous; later, their fancy-dress in- 
tervention in the trial scene seemed less a mo- 
ment of inspired humanitarianism than a glo- 
rious schoolgirl lark. 

The difference between the Christians and 
the Jew was presented as a matter of manners, 
nor morality. Throughout this intelligent and 
lucid production we were aware of the strict 
country-club codes and rituals of the Christians 
in this trading mart of the world. "Let all of his 
complexion choose me so", laughed Portia, 
bidding good riddance to the Prince of Moroc- 
co. Jews and Tartars, Turks and Moors were 
excluded by their failure to play the game. The 
symbolic challenge of the three caskets was not 
n test of cupidity but of style. "In Belmont is a 
lady richly left" said Bnssnnio (Nicky Henson), 
frankly acknowledging the aphrodisiac power 
of money. But in passing the casket test he 
tie mon st rated Hint eivilized disregard for the 
outer show of riches which, like Antonio’s re- 
fusal to charge interest on his loans, is the 
privilege of the privileged. The piece of casuis- 
try by which Portia finally traps Shylock 
appeared in this production not as an example 
of the a vuricious Jew hoist with his own petard , 
but as a playful enrve-up by one too well-bred 
to plunge a knife in the heart, but perfectly 
udept at sliding it between the shoulder-blades. 

As in all the best fairy-tales, cruelty was 
shown coexisting with courtliness. In the last 
act the music that filled the air composed an 
ironic backing for some tensing games of amor- 
ous deception. Portia’s final game with the 
rings, like the challenge of the caskets, was 
another ludic ritual, paradoxically basing fidel- 
ity on disguise and truthfulness on trickery. As 
Antonia heard the news that his argosies were 
“richly come to harbour”, we were confirmed 
in the view that h plausible tongue and a games- 
ter’s instinct are more potent intercessors with 
providence and the law than Shylock's venge- 
ful sword and scales. 


Anna Vaux 


GEORGE ELIOT 

The Mill on the Floss 

Adapted by Robin Brown 

Gate Theatre, Pembridge Road, London W1 1 

The two things which intrigue and impress 
most in Red Shift Theatre Company's produc- 
tion of The Mill on the Floss are its almost 
absurd economy and its versatility. Most of the 
story is lost. There is not much of a childhood, 
there are no aunts and uncles, very little St 
Oggs, and only the barest features of George 
Eliot’s plot. And yet, for all its cramped condi- 
tions, near-empty stage and tiny cast (of just 
five), this is not a sparse or minimalist piece of 
theatre. Jonathan Holloway's direction trades 
on what it can do without. The play’s mood of 
vibrancy and neurosis comes not from any ex- 
tensive presentation or well-wrought analysis 
of character and event, but from its constant 
movement, its restless swapping of parts and 
mixing of scene and time. Flashbacks, slow- 
mat ion pictures and ever-changing characters 
create a dangerously shifting world of aliena- 
tion, misunderstanding and fantasy. 

The play starts with the solitary reading fig- 
ure of a modern-day Marian Evans. As the 
stage fills with a quick succession of snap-shot 
scenes from Maggie Tulliver’s costumed child- 
hood, she wanders from the sidelines, in and 
out of the action, as both an ironic 
twentieth-century presence and a sympathetic 
ghost. It is from this unfamiliar angle that we 
are shown the first half of Robin Brown’s pol- 
emical, tragi-comic story of a passionate spirit 
and the destructive power of society. Charac- 
ters jump from their narrative role to take part 
in the games and comments of a contemporary 
chorus, drifting between the adapter’s words 
and George Eliot’s (though with an often 
heavy-handed knack of focusing on the most 
damning male faux pas: Lawyer Wakem’s dic- 
tum “We don’t ask what a woman does, we ask 
who she belongs to”, or Tom’s exasperated 


mark ably fine Books of Hours, which stood 
out In the sale . It was a particularly large manu- 
script with twenty-seven good-sized miniatures 
each with full borders and went well above its 
higher estimate of £25,000 to the German deal- 
er Tenschert for £48,000. An even more lavish 
Book of Hours from Anjou or Southern Brit- 
tany produced just before the middle of the 
fourteenth century, estimated at £50,000- 
£80,000, was bought by Bruce Ferrini, an 
American dealer, for £40,000: the quality of 
the workmanship appeared to be very high, but 
the whereabouts of its manufacture remains 
uncertain. : 

. Two English items were particularly In- 
teresting. The first was an unrecorded but very 
incomplete manuscript of the Anglo-Norman 
French insular version of Mandeville’s Travels, 
one of the most popular books of the later 
Middle Ages. This copy, which came from the 
library of tho Dukes of Manchester at Kimbol- 
tpn Castle, was written in England In the mid- 
dle aftfrfe fourteenth century and contains four 
lines' of contemporary Middle English verfr . 
which are apparently not preserved elsewhere! .i 
Its price of £13 ,500 to. Quaritch agairist an eSli-' ' ■" 

male of X&OOfc&OQQ reflects the demand that : 
exists for anyiliinn from England's. Middle 
Ages. From it Slightly litter period came the 
unique manuscript of the grammariah William 
Herman 1 * Collectanea Setiientlarunt ?r Rcruih 
Noiabflium, written in an early italic harid dur- i' 

mg the firisL half of the sixteenth' ^mury. Her- 
eto* was heHdnkasfer,: fallow: aqdriatA vide- 


listed by John Bale but no copy bf’tWs cajly 
TudorHumahist coljectiorihai bcenknoymtm. 
tH the: appearance rof tWs manuahhV. Agqin 
Qunritdi paid twice the higher pre-safe arti- 
mate of £8,000 to acquire J l O; / .• 

The two highlights -of the' sale were bpih 
remarkable volume?. Thblristary ojfthe ffrstof 
these, a two- volume Cafoljngtan COpypf iffo- 
Olrf Testament; takes jt the^ 

Ahbcy of Sqntngggfa Route -< wfigifr'Uwfo 


written between the end of the ninth and 
eleventh centuries and where it was kept until 
the eighteenth century - to Britain in the 
nineteenth century and via Libri and Quaritch 
to Cincinnati in 1880, to New York and finally 
in 1919 to the Brooklyn Museum, which was 
selling it. Sotheby's estimated that it would go 
for £60,000-£90,000, but it was sold to a private 
colector for £210,000. The other major manu- 
script in the sale, the Armagnac Breviary , also 
in two volumes, is much less austere in appear- 
ance since, as well as nearly 3,000 large illumin- 
ated initials, it. also has forty-seven miniatures 
and borders on every page. This was produced 
as a luxury, court manuscript for Jean de Rous- 
say, Chamberlain to Charles Vi’s brother, the 
Due d’OrlSans. It passed from Roussay to his 
employer and from him to his political heir 
Bernard , d' Armagnac and from him to his 
grandson .Jean, whose ‘brother Inherited the 
books t)f the Due dp Berry. This distinguished 
provenance (it Was also lb the Asfiburnhath, 
Thompson and Chester Beatty 
rou^ctions), ; coupled With ifc extremely fine 

YP re ' iate = sHm »*s of 

Th,s proved to have 
undcrestimated thestate of the art market and 
S5 ^unts of money looking for suit- 

Ql *tStanding lot§ both 
made sikfigure prices. The first of these was ah 

. Pb&Qh'lfje Cooklhg-Olass 

r \ *! far had 
• S5^ a ??L EO, — ^ lev ^ nntetI1 8 Tdimiel’s 


advice to Maggie that if she can’t decide wim 
to do she must submit to a man who doesajj 
can). This symbolic and divisive scheme local 
the 1 860s “history of unfashionable families^ 
1980s terms tends towards n reductive 
which offers little new in analysing motive « 
exploring feeling. The production's orches- 
trated fluency concentrates on visual effects 
rather than analytical sophistication: it maka 
statement out of spectacle, and relies on daub- 
ling up to point to underlying ambiguities orb 
carry over the missing parts of the story. Row 
Me Alpine as Marian Evans takes over the pan 
of the older Moggie, stripping off her fashfo 
able suit and exchanging it for layers of petti- 
coats; and both Tulliver and. his bankruptcy, 
inheriting son are played by David Kendal, i 
sharing of roles which stresses the fixity d 
attitude within the flow of time. 

Although there are gaps and vagaries- thus 
not for the purist with text in hand - the 
production provides accurate and witty . 
metaphors. If there is no St Oggs there is sd j 
“the world’s wife”, three of them, boanettd 
and tut-tutting in waltz-time at the ball;andthe 
going-to-law is energetically staged by a 
aggressive, groin-grabbing tug-of-war betwa 
Lawyer Wakem and Mr Tulliver. The tragedy 
is set with the second half's more emphatic 
reduction of character to stereotype, unmoved 
and unflinching. Beatrice Comins plays (ex- 
tremely well) a conventional fluffy Lucy Deane 
craving “delicious do nothing days” at fancy- 
work or the piano, oblivious of a dangerously 
brooding Maggie, who skirts and dodges, 
approaches and rejects a quick-change set rf 
caricatures and cardboard cut-outs. Red Shift’s 
physical tricksiness and flexibility, present 
Tom’s singiemindedness, Stephen’s blithe 
thoughtlessness, and town gossip, as well a 
Maggie’s own desires, as cogs in,a piece of 
destructive machinery that sets character in 
motion only to let it down again. 


This production will be part of the Edinburjji 
Festival. 
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A major minor artist 


Roger Kimball 


was probably produced at Paris or Tours. An 
outstandingly attractive manuscript of quite* 
late date with a distinguished provenance (il 
had formerly belonged to Dr Johnson’s frM 
Topham Bcauclerk), it reached a very gqw 
price. Another fine manuscript, an swfa 
Parisian Book of Hours of about 1460 also wm 
eighteen miniatures in a spectacular lgtf& p, 
teenth-cenlury morocco binding 4 to 
went for its higher estimate of £40,000. 

In the first part of the sole letters and rasa*; 
scripts of Gabriele D’Annunzio and Cw* 
opher Isherwood both did well, while theau1£ 
graph manuscript of Einstein's first scteDW* 
paper on the fluid state of ether, written*# 1 
he was only sixteen, went for fi.5,000 
£20,000-£30,000) . Autograph material^ 
Harold Pinter rarely appears on the aw# 
and his notebook for the 1965 Berlin 
tion of The Homecoming (“Horse speech W 
Sentimental,. . . too much yawning"), 

£550, well over its higher estimate of.£»j. . 
Finally, Christie’s had for sale Neladnfc^”- 
March 5.180L with its three rodidU Wg ' 

: bequests (o Enpna Hamilton, and leayj^ j®'. 
estranged wife pnly a thousand .potffftiv:- 
think l have done very handsomely t’oww® 
her”): it weqt for £22,000; None of 
Includes the buyer’s premium, ■ .A; 1 ;':-': 

Recent titles in Faber’s, series of - new; ^ 
include; A Small Family Business ■ - 
Ayckbqurh (112pp. Paperback, 

5.0 57,: 
Oriffitb] 


14970 7) , Tlie Bay at Nice and WnckedjWz! 
David Hate (94pp. Paperback, £3-9^° 
14694 : 5), heal Dr?anx by Trevor gjOT 
(106pp. Paperback, £3.95, 0 57114677:5)^' 


Particular Friendships by Martin AlleniWj 
Paperb^ic, £3.95.; 0 571 14 537 X) r 
New Tlieattescripts from Methu.e n ^ ■). 
. Night by Dpvid'Lan (40pp. Paperback, ^ : 

0413 14590 5) and Birthright by Sarah Dsjg. 


At whfcri.i.'lTi'i ^ - K^uiisnan estimate 

, Ho\ira'bjaclefor Francis Bo9 u° f (^PP- Paperback; £2.95. 0413 159000),^ 

; Methu^s screenplay series h#-«, 

\P ea 4 ti&d by Howard Brenton (96pP-f^ $ 


Paul Klee 

Cleveland Museum until August 16 


Is Paul Klee one of the greatest artists of the 
twentieth century? One has tended to assume 
u much, habitually placing the Swiss-born 
painter in the company of Matisse, Kandinsky, 
Picasso. Mird, and the half-dozen others 
whose achievements constitute the vital centre 
of modem art. The current touring retrospec- 
tive of Klee’s work offers an apt occasion to 
reconsider that assumption. Having opened at 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York last 
winter', the exhibition is at the Cleveland 
Museum throughout the summer and will end 
its tour in the autumn at the Kunstmuseum, 
Bern in Switzerland. Organized by Carolyn 
Lanchner, curator in the department of paint- 
ing and sculpture at the Museum of Modern 
Art, the retrospective is nothing if not compre- 
hensive. Including some 300 of Klee’s paint- 
ings, etchings, drawings and collages, many 
rarely seen outside Switzerland, it generously 
represents every stage of the artist’s career, 
beginning with several examples of his juve- 
nilia. 

Klee was born near Bern in 1879. Both his 
parents were musicians, and Klee himself dis- 
played considerable musical talent - as well as 
prodigious skill as a draughtsman - from an 
early age. He had even contemplated a career 
in music, but by the late 1890s had settled his 
vocation, throwing himself with rare deter- 
mination Into art. In 1898, he moved to 
Munich, where the following year he met the 
pianist Lily Stumpf, whom he married in 1906. 
His art began to attract considerable public 
attention after 1911 when he met Wassily Kan- 
dinsky and Franz Marc and became affiliated 
with the Blaue Reiter group. Together with 
Cubism -especially the sensuous, rhythmically 
colourful Cubism of Robert Delaunay - the 
abstract spiritualism. of the Blaue Reiter was 
perhaps the greatest contemporary influence 
on Klee’s mature work. In 1920, Klee joined 
the Bauhaus at Weimar at the invitation of 
Walter Gropius, teaching there until 1931, 
when he accepted an appointment at the Dtis- 
seldorf Art Academy. His tenure at Dtlsseldorf 
was cut short by the rise to power of Hitler in 
1933; Klee soon found himself branded a 
“decadent” artist and was dismissed from the 
faculty . He moved to Bern with his wife, and 
lived there until his death from scleroderma, a 
debilitating skin disease, in 1940. 

Klee’s wit, his edifying - and voluminous - 
■flings on artistic creativity and spontaneity, 
his interest in the occult, and the urbane liter- 
ary references with which he was wont to load 


his works have all helped make him an artist 
dear to the hearts of intellectuals. But as this ■ 
exhibition reminds us. these same qualities in- 
vest much of his work with a rarefied, cerebral 
aspect that detracts from its aesthetic vigour. 
Too often one has the sense that, as Klee him- 
self put it in his "Creative Credo” of 1920, “the 
idea may be regarded as primary". 

This is perhaps one reason why Klee’s early 
etchings and drawings - in which his wit was 
largely unencumbered by theory - are among 
his most successful, if not his most ambitious, 
works. One thinks, for example, of his 1906 
etching “Two Men Meet, Each Believing the 
Other to Be of Higher Rank", which is as finely 
satirical as its title suggests, and his series of 
etchings for Candide (1911-12), which are 
perhaps the most witty and perceptive illustra- 
tions that Voltaire’s melancholy comedy has 
yet received- But the truth is that this illustra- 
tional impulse also marks an important limita- 
tion in Klee's art. It was seldom that he could 
manage to free himself from illustration, even 
if (to quote again from his "Creative Credo”) 
the subject of his illustration increasingly was 
the nebulous “reality that is behind visible 
things”. 

Many critics have rhapsodized about tlie 
strength of Klee’s line; there is indeed some- 
thing calligraphic, almost hieroglyphic, about 
the way he draws. When everything works -as 
it docs, marvellously, in the well-known “Tree 
Nursery” (1929) and in “Twittering Machine" 
(1922) - the effect is magical. But many of 
Klee's best works are resolutely more painterly 
than linear. For example, the 1929 paintings. 
“Fire at Evening” and “In the Current Six 
Thresholds”, are surely among his most beauti- 
ful creations. And here what matters is not his 
line but his sense of rhythm and instinct for 
balancing mass and colour, an instinct culled in 
part from Delaunay. 

But few of Klee’s works achieve this level of 
aesthetic excellence. And it must be said that 
many of his most famous works - “Actor s 
Mask” (1924), “Cat and Bird” OWJ/Mask 
of Fear" (1932) and “Arab Song (1932). for 
example - emerge from the exhibition sharply 
diminished, hardly stronger than the ubi- 
quitous poster-images in which they have been 
enshrined. The same, alas, must be stud of the 
celebrated “Ad Parnassum” (1932), often con- 
sidered one of Klee’s greatest masterpieces. 

In part, this is because so many of his signa- 
ture tricks and techniques have been iihwW 
into the vocabulary of modern advertising, 
graphic design and illustration; walking 
- through the exhibition, one can »mrome 
feel, anachronistically, that one ^°° k ‘ n g 
the work of a talented disciple of Saul Stein 
berg. Then, too, there is the question of taste, a 
faculty that was always uncertain m Klee and 
one that deteriorated markedly in his last years 
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"Assyrian Game", IMJ. by Paul Klee, from the exhibition m im ed here. 


- as in. for example, “Landscape with Two 
Who Arc Lost" (1938), where the inept draw- 
ing and clumsy placement of the figures 
seriously mar the entire composition. In gener- 
al, Klee's work from the late iy3l)s is, as Cle- 
ment Grcenherg observed, “extremely dis- 
appointing” - a judgment that the great num- 
ber of works on view in the exhibition from this 
period unconditionally confirms. 

Like the exhibition itself, the accompanying 
catalogue ( Paul Klee, edited by Carolyn Lan- 
chner. 344pp. New York: Museum of Modem 
Art/Thnmes and Hudson. £39. 0 5l)0t)802y 1 ) is 
handsomely produced, but is in the end also a 
disappointing affair. Miss Lanchner s own 
essay on “Klee in America” is without doubt 
the most accomplished of the book's four 
pieces; it traces with scholarly competence the 
pioneering efforts of figures like Alfred H. 
Barr, Katherine Dreier and Emmy Scheyer to 
spark interest in Klee’s art in the United States 
in the 1920s. Unfortunately, the catalogue’s 
lead essay, “Klee and the Avant Garde: 1912- 
1940” by Ann Temkin is rather a pedestrian 
attempt to review the connections between 
Klee's art and various "advanced” artistic 
trends, notably Dada and Surrealism, while 
JQrgen Glaesmer’s disquisition on “Klee and 
German Romanticism" succeeds mostly in 
embroidering both with a ponderous, pedantic 
academicism. Bui the most egregious contribu- 
tion to the catalogue is O. K. Werckmeister s 
manifesto “From Revolution to Exile”, the 
main purpose of which is to enlist Klee as a 


Drawing on the decorative 


hien-pensont leftist and anti-fascist crusader. 

To this end Professor WcrckmeiMer scrutinizes 
Klee's use of the term “revolution" in his cor- 
respondence and titles, informs us that his droll 
etching “Aged Phoenix” (1905) "personifies 
the revolution aborted”, and offers us an inter- 
pretation of “Revolution of the Viaduct , a 
whimsical 1937 oil of si dozen arches inu rolling, 
as an anti-Nazi statement. There is scant dis- 
cussion of the aesthetic substance of Klee's art. 

I 11 her introduction to the catalogue. Miss 
Lanchner tells us that the “principal goal” of 
the retrospective and catalogue is “to clarify 
Klee's place in the history of modernism”. In 
this, she and her colleagues have in large part 
succeeded - though not perhaps ill quite the 
exalted way they intended. One need only con- 
sider the way the term “intimate" has habitual- 
ly been employed to characterize Klee's art. 
Already in 1941, Clement Greenberg spoke of 
the “intimate atmosphere" and “generally 
small format” of Klee’s work. It is. Greenberg 
wrote, an "extremely personal”, even a “pro- 
vincial". art - qualities he saw as contributing 
greatly to its appeal , but at the same time limit- 
ing its scope. Similarly. Klee’s relentless wit 
and sense of irony undoubtedly helped rescue 
his work from what would otherwise have been 
a stultifying intellectual solemnity; but they 
also tend to rob it of dignity. Miss Lanchner 
and many others would have us view Klee as an 
artistic giant and “index of the century”. But as 
her ambitious exhibition makes abundantly 
clear, Klee’s talent was a smaller, more cir- 
cumscribed possession. He was, to adapt 
Auden's excellent category, a major minor 
artist - no insignificant thing, certainly, but not 
everything either. 


Chioe Chard 
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^•ndsHayinan C1708-1776 

The Ivehgh Bequest , Kenwood , until 

"September 30 ’ : • • / . ' 

.FranasrHay roan achieved his greatest fame in 
the eighteenth century through his work in the 
Prestigious field of history painting: his reputa- 
tion as an artist ,of sufficient skill and intellect 
10 tjpplct historical, mythological and literary 
subjects was firmly established by his painting 
of nhe Finding, of the Infant Moses" for the 
Foundling Hospital in 1746. In the course of his 
career, 1 however, Hayman also worked as a 
.theatrical scene-rpaipter, -a 1 decorative painter,- 

fl na a bopk illustrator - areas of activity which 
• allowed, him to concentrate -on more frivolous 
^hject-rpaUer, and to draw and paint in a 
'‘Sht-hfearted, rococo style which displayed 
strong Affinities with the lyork of French pain- 
such as his friend Gfavelot, arid Watteau^ 
jrae ^Fay of See-Saw!’, for example - one of 
his sfirjes of sdpper-box paintings for Vaux ha 11 
Gardens - portrays a small, festive group en ’ 
^gedJn'mlldyerotic ruralfrolics- 
V'.'BaytrianilsoiDalnted portraits 


ines of single figures and “ronversation- 
Dieces” or group portraits - which ^ ve 5Ut ' 

SvTdlgreaTernumbers.hanWsh.Mori^and 

chserv’d, Hayman^niakes aH 

wWolTproduces this startling homogeneity js 
idsshnrp detention ot the eyes, with a heavy 
emphasis on both upper and lower lids.)^ 

extorior^ronversation-pieces have an rira 

izes his decorative work- n ; . _ C|t . 

A number of Hayman s portraits are cu 

UC ! le ^nfSh Ftands Dashwood, of Hell Fite 

aub°fame). which dqpielsiaii; mo,nk,dtie<a!hg 


both. paint-;,, Qfeb fame) 


his extravagantly lustful gaze towards □ young 
woman, whom he is attempting to fondle in a 
cave. A lurking element of humour is sug- 
gested, too, by the unexpected position 
assumed by the figure of Hayman himself in 
“The Artist and his Friends’’, the conversation- 
piece of c 1745-8. while the aristocratic friends 
sit or stand, carousing around a table , the artist 
crouches on the floor, gazing reflectively at 

them, and drawing. . . . 

Dayman’s history paintings derive a spirit of 
energetic aspiration from their attempts tu 
emulate Italian Baroque painting and - in 
some cases - the more restrained, classical 
style of Pdussin. In '‘Tlie Finding of Moses”, 
the artist hus devoted more attention Ilian 
usual to the suiting, which is .embellished by 
some ingeniously "fantastic" representations 
of Egyptian sculpture and architecture, includ- 
ing a conical adaptation of the step-pyramid of 
Saqqaro. The exhibition offers a lively view of 
Hay man's work; the choice of paintings and 
drawings emphasizes the artist's unusual versa* 
lllity. The catalogue by Brian Allen (196pp. 
Yale University Press. £20, paperback. £7.95. 
0 300 03915 B) is especially interesting in its; 
analysis of the historical context to paintings 
and drawings, . . L 


The fourth London International Festival of 
Theatre will take place from July 13 to August 
2 at a number of different venues including 
Battersea Park, Watermans Arts Centre. 
Theatre Royal. Stratford East, Riverside Stu- 
dios, the ICA and The Place. As in previous 
years, the visiting countries have sent their 
most international companies. The emphasis is 
less on straightforward dramatic productions 
and more on miisic-thentre. opera and dance, 
with elements of music-hall, audience parti- 
cipation and light shows. Individual perfor- 
mers such as Pep Bou . " magician, poet , mime 
‘ and down”, whose net involves soap bubbles, 
mid Ethyl Eichelburger, "drag artiste extraor- 
dinaire" from New York seek to overcome 
lunguage harriers. Among the companies tak- 
ing part arc Circus Oz from Australia, Anatoli 
Vasilev and Company from the Soviet Unfon. 
La CubaAa from Catalonia and lire Free Street 
Tlioatcr from the United States. The United 
Kingdom is represented by the People Show, 
the Bow Gamclun Ensemble and the South 
East Asia Arts Project. The Festival will also 
offer exhibitions, n series of workshops and 
discussion groups and u children’s programme. 
Further information con be obtained from 01- 
379 0709,' 
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Two poems 

by LACHLAN MACKINNON 


Cairn 

There is time for the child to he mistaken. 

In his encyclopaedia, u snub-nosed ICBM 
rises like a milk-bottle from its silo 
in the artist’s uncomplicated vision. 

His olive plastic soldiers shift their terrain ' 
from the waxed red tiles of the kitchen floor 
ton cairn of rubble inside the gateless gateway 
to the coppice he calls a jungle , 

to the miniature caves of Borneo or Malaya. 

It is too lute for Suez anti loo soon for Aden. 

I le stands in the wilderness and cries / want 

to go home, I want to go home 

when he is home, a happy, protected child. 

A landslip seals his soldiers' fate and tomb. 

C ioing back, lie would stand by his own 

he comes to feel, feeling the knobbly belts 
on plastic soldiers while he queues 
to buy a helicopter for his daughter. 


Set Texts 

Cicero, Livy, Caesar 

line the walls of a private education. 

They absorb chalk and sound 

as they once drew history' to themselves, 

the warm-skinned, unimaginable Clio. 

There must be more chan one red 
maple in Canada, but I remember 
only the one. flaming on u hillside of evergreens. 

A rough passnge. Only I 

wasn’t abased to cringing from Ihe next heave. 

Th is is u city yearning 

to be another city. A flurry of leaves. 

The old , sh i ngled ho tel vanishe d 
in an icy twinkle 

-January, when I hardly went out. 

I remember that scarlet 
moribund plumage when I think of the pallid 
siiail-homs of mustard my daughter moistens 
in her halved, painted eggshells. 

They feel their way i nto a covered darkness 

as everything must that waits 

for the great change, to point up green at heaven, 

to fall short, branching 

and aimless wishes, voiiiionlcss 

accelerations into privacy. 

After the States, we drove up 
from Southampton to Leeds to sell ourhouse 
in a beige Hillman Imp, tame and tiny 
'afterour green gunmctal Rambler. 

My veins are a tree planted nowhere. 

The outskirts were no longer 

blackened back* tq-bjicks where our tluiiylfvcd, 

* V- •■!, ; w bj?re her husband die gardener took each year's 
■ : priw^rbisyardofcolour,wlieretheiY boy, Albert, ; 

' : j^^dfum-kit aridarinpprentieeship. i . ; * ■ ■ 
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Michael Hofmann 

ROBERT LOWELL 
Collected Prose 
Edited by Robert Giroux 
377pp. Faber. £17.50. 

0571 149790 

STEVEN GOULD AXELROD and HELEN DEESE 
(Editors) 

Robert Lowell: Essays on the poetry 
269pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
0521308720 

“His most confident writing, perhaps, is auto- 
biographical." This is Robert Lowell, not on 
Lowell, but on Hawthorne, and yet it might be 
at least as true of himself. Autobiography, he 
said in 1976. was the thread that strung 
together his life's work, and an autobiography 
was one of the two prose books Lowell actually 
contemplated in his lifetime. In 1955, he went 
to his publisher Robert Giroux and asked for a 
contract for such a book, as a spur to writing it. 
He worked on it for the next two years, but 
progress was slow, and it was never completed. 
Tlie largest part of it - still invariably called, 
demeaningly, a "prose fragment" - appeared 
in Life Studies in 1959 as "91 Revere Street”. 
Now, two further pieces from the manuscript, 
“Antebellum Boston" and “Near the Un- 
balanced Aquarium", are published in their 
entirety for the first time. They are so good, so 
pre-eminently, what Lowell is good at, and 
their period, the late 1950s, is so clearly the 
best period of Lowell’s prose (which seems to 
be five years ahead of the poetry, whose time 
came in the early 1960s), that one might have 
wished for a more permissive editing policy for 
ihe Collected Prose, more “jumble or jungle", 
some of the chips of “waste marble" - surely 
they exist - as well as “the figure". 

The more so, as much of the other writing, 
the critical writing, is just such “waste marble” 
and “jumble". The second of Lowell’s pro-! 
jeeted prose books was to be called A Moment 
in American Poetry, but its proposed contents 
went beyond “the generation of Eliot, Frost 
and William Carlos Williams", to take in sub- 
jects some of whom, as Giroux observes in his 
introduction, with plaintive reasonableness, 
were not Americans, and others not poets. 
Apart from his inability to complete either of 
his prose books, .there are other suggestions 
that Lowell lacked true commitment to the 
medium. On the subject of his autobiograph- 
ical writing, he told Frederick Seidel in the 
Paris Review (the interview is reprinted here): 

I found it got awfully tedious working out 
transitions and putting in things that didn't 
seem very important but were necessary to the 
prose continuity". ' 

As a critic, Lowell has nqt a fraction of the 
girts of his friend and class-mate Randall Jar- 
rell, to whom, in his essays and reviews, he is 
[?I®y er referrin 8 and deferring: on Eliot, on 
Williams, on Frost, on Ransom, on Jarrell him- 
self, “so bewilderingly gifted that it is impossi- 
. ble to comment on him without the humiliating 
■thought that he himself could do it better” 
Lowell’s criticism is short, limited in its occa- 
sions, violently evaluative, and, as his Hawth- 
orne sentence suggests, unconfident. Even his 
stance of not doing “the standard analytical 
essay" won't quite protect him: Jarrell wasn’t 
exactly the standard analyst either. One might ' 
ddapi Lowell's stricture on Wallace Stevens- 
: : m 1947, in Lowell's strenuous period - and. say : 
Vthqre seems to be something in Ihe criUc 
[poet] that protects itself by asserting that it is 
not making too much of ah effort”. 

Apart ■ from Dylan Thomas and : (I . think) 
Stevens,' all of Lowell’Sj review-subjects were 
personally- well knbwn' to him * already: they 
.Wer$ friends and conteniporaries parrell 
’ 5 ?*?’ ? erryman > Kuni(z), a former student 
, (Plajh), but most often they were his elders'and ' 
t^heKl Tate and Ransom^Eliot, Frost, Wil- 

• ddp!t *rite more thqri oneor 
5 year -each of them was, as 

' “ pbert 9 l l oux m an occasion- and hi* last . 
: S S *l nd ^ ere on 77 bream Songs in. 
.1964 qnd Ariel inI966. But even though they " 

2 IMSKrl th ® re is litato bf -tbe 

• ‘ P^ridi l am soriy for ydu^/Voi* do : 


out hem. In an illuminating phrase onY«, 
Winters, he speaks of him not beC 2? 
quately praised", and it seems to me it aft; 

adequate pra.se" (a dubious, stiff, ^ 
radox.cn! notion) that he is most often W, 
Lowell is not n proselytizer, not a „ unr 3 
he seems to keep a constant distance beZ 
himself and his subjects; his reviews arT^ 
discoveries. 11 

His quick responses to new books or b» 
seem particularly cluttered and uncclt* 
here, he compares most unfavourably wtok 
rell, when he writes about Bishop or fem 
man. The much-quoted sentence about Btn> 
man, "This great Pierrot’s universe is imJ 
tearful and funny than we can easily bear’ i 
final sentence in the review, is a lot lessw 
vincmg in context (“hazardous, impeifei 
book", "relentless indulgence") and coitions 
to a pattern of final sentences that are M 
eulogistic curls. Again, on Bishop, who wan 
be for him the contemporary he most admits 
his first response is choked with comparts® 
‘In this, and in her marvelous command* 
shifting speech tones, Bishop resembb 
Robert Frost. In her bare objective langoa^t 
she also reminds one at times of William Cab 
Williams; but it is obvious that her most imj» 
tant model is Marianne Moore." Comparedn 
Jarrell, he is unenthusiastic and wooden, u 
easily fervent or cool, sometimes even witbeu 
the ability to make himself believed. As Lowefl 
himself admits, he quotes badly, either loo 
much or not at all, with “no gift for the sulk* 
itative and lucid comment thal soinehor 
makes a quotation sail”. Though his subjets 
are all important and survive, one rarely ges 
the impression that they were important to to 
at the time of writing (as against, say, Heaney 1 ! 
criticism). In the early reviews, he is duliW 
and circumspect, and later -he stopped writing 
them. (One would have liked to read hunoa 
late Bishop, or on European writing, Flaubep 
and Pasternak ~ whose names crop up mod 
frequently - or Montale, mentiojied in (k 
introduction to Imitations a s having "ki*j 
amazed" him, but not again.) 

Written, then, out of personal acquaint*®* 
and devotion, the reviews really come into 
their own when the personal or the human b 
allowed primacy, often in a second shot at i 
subject, in pieces that recollect or grie«- 
Lowell’s best short prose form is the free ptf- 
sonal memoir. After reading him on Ransom) 
poems, to read him on his “den” or the layout 
of his garden is a revelation: “His rather repel- 
ling and unwayward rows of flowers sren*j 
laid out by tape measure and colour chart.. 
Rather than dwelling exclusively on the poe® 
of Goodbye, Earth, Lowell discusses its pbott- 
graph of I. A. Richards climbing in the Swift 
Alps. His short, very funny piece, “Visiting tb 
Tates", word for word the best in the boot ' 
gives an objective correlative of the 1 )* 
poem: , 

a tar-black cabinet with huge earlobe-like handtes.S 
was his own workmanship. I had supposed that ere® 
were repeatable skills and belonged lo the pedesln* 
boredom of manual-training classes. ■ 
something warped, fissured, strained, and.tehi® 
about this cabinet suggested that it would beW* 

As well as this boisterous and puzzled infr 
lence, it also manages infinitely subtle vA 
musical sentences, like this one, ag a *'V* 
dficor: "A reproduced sketch of . ! 
Virgin of the Rocks balanced an engraving 
Stonewall Jackson." The balance ffien* : 
further than that,, though . 1 to reproduced art 
virgin, rocks, and stone, virgin andstonew*jj<. 
and to the “o^s of Leonardo and Stone) 1 ®'' 
and. the ■‘Vs of Rocks and Jackson.; ' 
The: circumstantial, everywhere out-p®' 
forms th© purely literary. Quoting another cn- 
tic on “the greatest modem master oft he cc®" 
m$" seems even mdre arid when set againM “ 
own mystified; youthful admiration of WilU® 
Carlos Willems: “11 Was .surprised that 
liams used commas, and that my three prfo® 


1973 with its settings of Maine, Boston and 
New York, is far better than its instant, up-to- 
ihe-minutetwin, The Dolphin, about England. 

He needs time, research, preparation, 

revision. 

Il is In the autobiographical pieces that the 
virtues of Lowell's style, and of his eye and ear, 
ue most evident and free-standing: the sar- 
donic epithets, “interestingly costly", “lethal 
ferns" or “intense moves back to Boston", all 
(timing out of a loosened awareness of his 
mother’s near-hysterical snobbery. At times, 
the epithets queue- up to make points: “All was 
hushed, vexed and ajar", or "To be a boy at 
Brimmer was to be small, denied and weak.” 
There are no fewer than nine of them in succes- 
sion, describing his father’s “rhinoceros hide” 
umchair, a piece of equipment eminently 
comparable in monstrosity and symbolic 
weight to Tate’s cabinet. This is “the style that 
made writing impossible", that Lowell men- 
tions in another context: it is all concentration, 
all epiphany, all climax. It seems that lo drag it 
from its intense absorption of one object, 
drcumstance or episode to another would 
kill it. Here, it seems, is style without any 
onward momentum, style forever wanting to 
slop and bury itself in a kind of articulate 
hysteria. 

And yet it does move. Among all of Lowell’s 
beautifully produced, high-and-low vocabul- 
ary, two words that seem to ring oddly, and to 
recur, are "enemy" and “brute": Jarrell is 
“almost brutally serious about literature", Mil- 
ton is “the enemy” of the English stage , Pound 


. • aumirnuvH . 

Carlos Williams: “Il Was .surprised that 
liams used Commas, and that my thfeeor^ 
methods of'adjusting his lines to uniforni type 

wr|ter spaces failed. I supposed he had gone oj 

to some bolder tend still more mature system- , . 
Wherever Lbvyel! himself can be present.?; 
where there are physical circumstagpes to » 

■ .described; or .faiviff events to be related, 
gifts seem td , -bldssdm : • ■ hu mour , cdndoUt*- 
; .warm th : , attenf Ion. , Thebcst 
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has written into a copy of Jefferson andlor 
Mussolini "Non , . . comobruiti’". there is“an 
enemy ring of third-graders", “an enemy char- 
ade team". This implies not only intensity but 
an opposition, a dialectic. In his autobiogra- 
phy, Lowell not only remembers and recreates 
and invents his childhood totems and taboos, 
he sees their dependencies: his father’s pre- 
cious masculine chair is broken by his navy 
chum Commander Billy, who sees through his 
marriage and his civvy street jobs. A Cousin 
LedyRrd “was in charge of a big, stately, com- 
fortable but anomalous warship" ; “he was him- 
self stately and anomalous", with “racks of 
experimental firearms, such as pepperbox pis- 
tols and a machine gun worked by electric bat- 
teries". “91 Revere Street" - Paul Revere was 
an early PR creation, and his name suggests 
both reverence and reversal, appropriate to an 
address “barely perched on the outer rim of the 
hub of decency" - is full of stateliness and 
anomalies: the half-denied (Jewish, civilian) 
ancestry, the sheepish reversal of the name 
Mason- Myers to Myers-Mason, the humilia- 
tions of rank and gender and occupations, 
where “the sun shone irreverently on our three 
garbage cans lettered: R. T. S. LOWELL - 
U. S. N." -- initials shared by father and son. 
Perhaps to be safe from such an enemy, one 
would have to be a brute, Commander Billy, 
Miss Manice (flying in the face of appearances 
to proclaim male superiority), the Beacon Hill 
Irish and Italians, all those raw and vital figures 
who intimidate the young Lowell. Through all 
these oppositions, through the infantile cun- 


ning of the baby, and (lie manic rush of the 
recent past in the “Aquarium", Lowell's mem- 
ory, intelligence and reading finally leave him, 
first among a Negro sect called the Israelites 
(an episode (lint is told again in the superb 
incoherent landscape poem, “Ilic Mouth of 
the Hudson"), who, like him, (he conscien- 
tious objector and later the mental patient, 
believe “But I am black though my brother is 
while", and that “Only man is miserable"; and 
then later in another autobiography, that of a 
Brooklyn bull-terrier, House on Fire. If one 
cared to equate them, one would have to con- 
clude that by the end of the eighty pages of 
autobiography, 91 Revere Street would have 
been razed to the ground, and the aquar- 
ium, and “Antchcllum Boston". But instead, 
(he last words are: “I hope there will be 
peace.” 

Robert Lowell: Essays on the Poetry is a 
rather up-and-down collection of twelve new 
essays. It is disappointing to sec that no fewer 
than four of them ore aimed at Day hy Day, 
Lowell's last book, which I regard as slack and 
depressing, but which continues to find hack- 
ers. At the other end, in a neatly circular argu- 
ment, Albert Gelpl convinces himself tlmt 
Lowell’s early Catholic poems arc his best: 
"rhetorical density and energy" have it over 
“inversion and implosion of linguistic energy”. 
One of the editors, Steven Cinuld Axelrod, 
launches an attack on lan Hamilton's biogra- 
phy (which all the essayists use, and which, noi 
surprisingly, takes up more room in the index 
Ihnn everything except Lowell) which one 


would have lo call rabid: "antagonistic to his 
subject", “cojisi stent lone of contempt", 
‘'Hamilton’s portrait of the artist as a sot". 
Occasional indications lo the contrary are apt 
to gel “lost in the narrative”. Axelrod's own 
inclinulions look lo me frighteningly mawkish 
and uncritical. Besides, a biography is a tool 
which one is free to use or nut: I can’t see how it 
should elbow aside the poetry. 

It is refreshing, then, to read quite a spright- 
ly attnek on Lowell by Marjorie Pcrioff: 
"Po&tes M audits of the Genteel Tradition: 
Lowell and Berryman”, pointing out his luck of 
interest in other forms than poetry, his lack of 
real political commitments, his self-centred- 
ncss. “Both Lowell mid Berry mnn were, in a 
curious way, perfect preppies”, is her insub- 
ordinate hottuin line. Still livelier is the only 
essay by a poet. Sandra M. Gilbert, arguing 
with herself about “Skunk Hour", nnd hazard- 
ing whimsical but possibly apt notions such as 
the effect on Lowell of feeling trapped (by his 
date of birth. 1917), in the twentieth century, 
or even the second millennium! Her essay 
takes its place alongside those of Berryman, 
Nims and Wilbur, a detailed, imaginative and 
uncomfortahle appraisal. If Lowell hud been 
able to sec it. no doubt it would have sent him 
scurrying still faster to the refuge he describes 
in his essay- reply (in the Collected Prose) “On 
‘Skunk I lour'": “l begun to feel that real poet- 
ry came, not from fierce confessions, hut from 
something almost meaningless but imagined. ! 
was haunted by an image of a blue china 
doorknob." 


Major Man and his muses 


Tim Armstrong 

MILTON J. BATES 

. ■ Wallace Stevens; A mythology of self 

319pp. University of California Press. £21 .25. 

052004909 8 

GEORGES. LENSING 

Wallace Stevens: A poet’s growth 

313pp. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 

University Press. £29.75. 

0807112976 

BEVERLY COYLE and ALAN FILREIS (Editors) 
Secretaries of the Moon: The letters of Wallace 
Slevens and Jos 6 Rodriguez Feo 

■ 210pp. puke University Press. £16.95. 

0822306700 

ALBERT GELPI (Editor) 

WalleceStevens: The poetics of Modernism 
165pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 
0521302013 

JACQUELINE VAUGHT DROGAN 
Slevens and Simile: A theory of language 
; 214pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

; £19. 

0691066892 

\ Wallace Stevens has occupied a curious posi- 

■ tion in modern literature. He has provided 
. inspiration and vocabulary tor a whole genera- 
n tion of critics, but at the same time he has not in 
[ general received the treatment given to most 

major literary figures: he has been explicated 
"• (particularly,' in recent years, by deconstruc- 

> tipnist crjtics) rather than explained, the mart 

i!. himself remaining mysterious. That situation is 
!; hanging, with a number of recent works 
r. Blteinpting intellectual biography, drawing on 
K fte material in the, Stevens Archive at the 
Huntington Library, the oral record compiled 
^ Peter Brazeau and other sources in order to 
f> . provide a fujler picture of the reclusive lawyer- 


- His research is meticulous, and he is at his best 
where he has the opportunity to relate his sub- 
ject to a specific context: on Stevens’s use of his 
memories of the countryside around Reading, 
on his courtship, on the way in which the 
Arensbergs and others drew him into the New 
York art world in the 1910s, pn his debate with 
the Marxist critic Stanley Burnshaw in the 
1930s, and on his genealogical research into his 
Dutch, German and Scottish ancestry in the 
1940s. 

Bui at other points Bates seems more like a 
frustrated biographer fleshing out scanty mat- 
erial. Garrett Stevens's bad poems are labor- 
iously searched for contrasts with his son s 
work, and there are pages of background com- 
mentary on Pater and Nietzsche. In his discus- 
sion of late Stevens, the lack of the kind of 


difficulties in Stevens's career: his self-limit- 
ation, his slow development, the conflict be- 
tween his “real" self as u business man and the 
Sunday world of the imagination, the way in 
which his poetry was drawn out of him by 
particular editors, poetry prizes and trips away 
from home, and the sense of momentum he 
developed as his career progressed. But like 
Bales, Lensing rather loses his way on Ihe late 
Stevens, and his account becomes episodic and 
over-general. 

The essays on specific topics which follow 
vary in length and quality but all are useful far 
the intelligence with which Lensing Illustrates 
Stevens’s methods, and the often oblique con- 
nection between the poetry and its occasions 
and sources. Stevens's scrapbooks, his read- 
ing, his letters and purchases from abroad all 


sion ui uu ’ 0 k ch p ro vided the stuff of poems, often pretexts 
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good use of in the earner cnapiws » 
apparent. The fact that Stevens’s poetry was 
mostly written in later life allows Bales to i pur- 
sue the idea of a “constructed" identity there, 
but his procedure (thematic readings of major 
late poems) suggests how slippery that idea is 
in terms of a biographical subjecl- Moreover 
the focus an identity means that Bates does not 
examine Stevens’s own descriptions of changes 
in his life in his seasonal metaphore (a new 
“winter” after 1547), or the periods (particu- 
larly around 1948 and 1951) in which Stevens 
wrote essays rather than poetry, in order to 

justify himself. . 

George Unsing's Mice Sum*: A pans 
growl, complements Bates's book, nnd at 
Times overlaps with it as they forage among he 
same hoses at the Huntington. FKcd wdh he 
problems posed by late Stevens, he'acklesthe 
issue of development in detail only np to Httr 
monium, and then continues with * W*iof 
more specific essays on topics such as the 
usd of epigraphs; his correspondence , 'his copi- 

»hoiit his own work, and his re ationship 




fdlveswhjch the poet constructed ns his carder r.^.nnotatlons.nhlsbooksiop 


use of the annotations i 


*jves which the poet constructed as ms career use o. ™ ear| reQdillg . 
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random materials suddenly attain a coherence 
and purpose in the context of Stevens's medita- 
tions. For Stevens's correspondents, the out- 
come could be disconcerting, as they realized 
that he preferred distance to real intimacy and 
treated friendships with what amounts to 
fetishism (one remembers his early journal 
entry "F 6 n 6 lon. - The name is enough”). 

Lensing's discussion of this subject is rather 
perfunctory, but the story of Stevens and one 
of his correspondents can be admirably filled 
out by turning to Secretaries of the Moon, Ihe 
edition of his tetters to and from the Cuban 
writer and editor Jos 6 Rodriguez Feo prepared 
by Beverly Coyfe and Alan Filreis. Most of the 
correspondence from Stevens is in Holly 
Stevens's selection of the Letters . but the com- 
plete exchange allows a fascinating story to 
unfold. Stevens was delighted by the exotic 
location of his pen-friend and encouraged 
Rodriguez Pea's colourful accounts of his 
mother's mule nnd other characters, incorpor- 
ating the letters into poems. But the young 
writer rightly felt a certain disconnect ion. for 
all . his charm -nnd ability lo break through 
Stevens’s reserve ("Dear Wallachio"), and 
ultimately his filial ambitions were thwarted. 
Stevens's own dividedness between reality (the 
office) uriil the imagination was one sticking 
point. For all his urging of the young man to 
five, he foiled to understand the commitment 
of a life fti nrt implied by Josi's statement that 


emphasize the cruccs ill the correspondence, 
and one might wish to disagree nn general 
issues like the nature of Stevens’s north-south 
poetics and what they call the “hypocrisy" of 
his position. 

Stevens’s “hypocrisy” is also the subject of 
Marjorie Perloff's essay in H'li/toce Stevens: 

The poetics of t Modernism . which for all its 
disguise as being about the “impasse of lyric” in 
modernism is mainly an elegant attack on 
Stevens's WASP racism and his avoidance of 
the “pressure of reality" nsserted by the 
Second Worid War. Perloff is stringent, even 
sardonic, but succeeds admirably in context- 
ualizing the poems that Stevens did write in this 
period, and outlining the conflict between aes- 
thetic detachment and a desire to engage with 
the world. Poetic subjectivity becomes, in this 
account, the stake in a battle about poetic 
modes and the dominance of the central figure 
whom Stevens calls “Major Man”. Her essay is 
the best in a collection which claims to provide 
a new evaluation of Stevens but in fuel covers 
much familiar ground: Stevens and Williams, 
and two essays on Stevens and painting. 
Michael Davidson’s essay on Stevens’s rela- 
tionship with later poets is useful, though it 
does little more than explore a few possibilities 
in a difficult area. 

Charles Allien’s essay in the same volume 
stands in complete contrast to Perloff s lucid- 
ity. Altieri's world is a Stevensian one of 
dashing abstractions, but entirely lacking 
Stevens's music and easily drifting into bathos 
(“I stumble with this epistemology”) and a her- 
metic ism which obscures what is basically aij 
attempt to argue that Stevens seeks a via media 
between “empiridst reductionism" and “ideal- 
- ist ontologising". Hardly o new claim, and one 
marred here by AUicri’s misuse of a linguistic 
analysis of the word "us", which he sees as the 
basis of metaphor. A useful corrective is sup- 
plied hy Jacqueline Brogan's Stevens ami 
Simile: A theory of language, which, though il 
contains little real linguistics, does succeed in 
■ showing that Stevens used simile as a way of 
mediating his own simultaneous adherence to 
romantic ideas of language as being, and a 
deconstructionist scepticism about all fictions. 
For all the recent philosophical attacks on the . 
dialectic of reulity and language or imagina- 
tion, all these works affirm, in their different 
j ways, the continuing presence of this 
• Stevensian view of the world. 


poetry 
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luully. to confront Stevens’s altitude and in- 
directly to expose its contradictions. The 
volume is skilfully edited, though occasionally 
the editors seem intrusive in their desire to 
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Driving a tradition to the wall 


Clair Wills 

AIJCIAKUSKINOSTRIKGR 

Steal ini' | lie Language: The emergence or 

women’s poetry- in America 

336pp. Women’s Press. Paperback, £6.95. 

07043404 3 7 

The I mnglnnry Lover 

1 10pp. Pittsburgh University Press. $ 1 7.95 

(paperback , $9.95). 

0822935430 

ADRIENNE RICH 

The Foci of a Door.IVnnie: Poems selected and 

new 195(1- 19H4 

34 1 pp. Norton. IS. 95 . 

U 393 01905 5 

Your Native Lnnd, Your Life: Poems 
1 1 3pp. Norton. £ 1 2.50 ( paperback. £5.75 I. 

0393 31 1325 \ 

CLAIRE K EYES 

The Aesthetics or Power : The poetry of 
Adrienne Rich 

216pp. Athens: Universityof Georgia Press. 

(Distributed in the UK by Hurospan). £21.95. 
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MIL’EIKLE ItO HERTS 

The Mirror of the Mother 

126pp. Methuen. Paperback, £3.95. 

11413587908 

MARILYN 1 1 ACKER 

Love, Death, uml the Changing of the Seasons 
2211pp. Only women Press, 3.S Mount Pleasant. 
London WCT . Paperback, £4.y5. 

I)9t 165110265 

LUJAN MOD IN (Edit nr) 

Beautiful Barbarians: Lesbian feminist poetry 
192pp. Otilywomen Press. Paperback. £3.95.' 
11906500210 

"Did you think I was talking about my life / 1 
was trying to drive u tradition against the wall.” 
The task of women's poetry is summed up in 
those lines by Adrienne Rich, but a question 
remains: is women's poetry defined by its mar- 
ginality to an established, male poetic trad- 
ition, or by its centrality to women's exper- 
ience? Contemporary women's writing, rooted 
in the feminist movement, chooses the second 
option, casting itself as heir to a continuous 
tradition of female poetry rather than as a reac- 
tion to male orthodoxy. Its recourse has been 
to claim that there exists a woman-centred 
viewpoint from which to approach poetry and 
its subjects. But in order that it should yield 
such a viewpoint, literary history has to be 
re-interpreted, with new claims made for the 
women writers of the past. 

\ Alicia Suskin Osirikcr's interpretation is not 

very convincing. Her critical book Stealing the 
Language sets out to prove that women’s po- 
i eUy,despite its thematic and stylistic diversity, 

is characterized by a single aim: defining a 
female self. According to this scheme, the best 
women writers would appear to be intimate 
T: rather than remote, passionate rather than de- 

tached, and to defy customary divisions be- 
tween emotion and intellect, private and pub- 
; j lie, writer and reader. But Ostriker’s uniform 

• '• \\ female tradition is based on a set of psycho- 

logical abstractions, and many of the tenets of 
her gynbcentric poetic cannot be pinned down 
: ’Vv • lo gender. Analysing Anne Bradstreet’s Qua- 

, , lernionr. Ostrikcr argues that "a gynocentric 
: ; ; ! ! ‘ ‘pulling down of cosmic vanities will become a 

: vi recurrent theme in women's later poetry", 

. Thus, she continues, (he poet who attempts to 

• y 'i • ■ , : explore female expc rience will be discounted 

i ' h y literary historiuns, and perhaps distrusted 

■ . i ;■ 1 . . by her fellow women writers, as self-absorbed 

: • \ , ' . a hd dscapist , because "Our customary literary 

language is systematically gendered in ways . 

• : : ‘ that inftucnce what we approve and disapprove 

i; ''ii f:-; ■ of/’ It te one 1 thing to argue, : however, that 

'jiif'ji . litcriuy language is '■gendered" (because of the 

Way in which we use language generally), quite 
' Canolhcr to claim [hat there exists a ‘ , fQmB^e ,, 
liHV- f ' : ‘ lan * UR B c vapahlo of expressing peculiarly 
][{ ■' us:..;'- ; feminine qualities - .sUch us, according', (o, 
'H *» I, ' pstriker, inoperative ness oqd Jovc.Forall her J - 

L «[!!. .’•);■ ! attempts to cnatt life exclusion of women frapi< ' 
h : : ; ■ , $ft|riaifdial) history* Ostrikcr repeatedly fal)* 
I'iter - ! - • • 1 ^ tu th ? <ra R of allylng women with a benign v 
i&^L/^v!/'. ■ caring Mother Nature. .. . ... •• 
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women: her mentors are Blake, Keats, Tenny- 
son . Browning; even Hart Crane gels a men- 
tion, but no women. Yet the poems do fit her 
theory of fcmaleness at the level of content, at 
least. Her favoured subjects are love and rela- 
tionships. particularly her own with her daugh- 
ter, mother and husband. This can work well, 
as in the sequence ”fn the Twenty-Fifth Year 
of Marriage it Goes On"; but exploration of 
the minutiae of the female mind isn't guaran- 
teed to make for good poetry. 

Osirikcr’s characteristic way of proceeding 
is to report an event, then unalyse her own 
feelings in the light of it. The danger here is 
that short descriptions - of fat men drinking in 
a pub, or a couple rowing on the street - are 
weighted with far too much meaning. Ostrikcr 
is at her abstract worst when analysing male/ 
female relations, or commenting on the human 
condition; at her best when most urbane and 
ironic. Her satirical descriptions (of intellect- 
uals. businessmen, occasionally even herself) 
reveal a relaxed and willy fucility with the lan- 
guage which is entirely lost when she turns to 
what she obviously feels arc more " important " 
issues. The same is true of her nature poetry, 
which tends to drown itself in abstractions: "Is 
the butterfly to the pinnt / As the Great Self to 
ourselves?" All this suggests that she would do 
better to rethink her alliance of the female 
mind with carthincss nnd benevolence, nnd 
concentrate on the side of women which 
meshes with culture rather than nature. 

Adrienne Rich in Stealing the Language 
figures as the exemplar of Ostriker’s femnlc 
counter-tradition. In fact, though, no other 
poet so convincingly argues the case against 
Ostrikcr. What Rich calls “a book of myths / in 
which / our names do not appear’’ may be all of 
recorded history nnd literature from which 
female experience has been erased. If Rich is 
luuking for n language which can top the 
female, however, she has "stolen” from male 
precursors in order to make it. Her early 
poems (represented by a generous selection in 
The Fact of a Door-frame) are stylistically in- 
debted to Frost, Dylan Thomas. Auden, Mac- 
Neice nnd Stevens; many of them seem more 
Movement than militant. Snapshots of a 
Daughter-in- Law marks a significant change. 
The title heralds a growing emphasis on the 
importance of a female poetic self, and an 
awareness of the role assigned to her by mar- 
riage. While the rejection of traditional forms 
in favour of looser structures, a more personal 
tone, and a broader range of subject-matter 
may certainly reflect an experience, it is a spe- 
cific historical and political oqe: involvement . 
with the American radical movement of the 
early 1960s. As a patriarchal poetic tradition 
forces her to the edges of male culture. Rich’s 
sense of herself as a woman who needs to find a 
culture more representative of her needs and 
desires becomes more conscious. In “ Abnega- 
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Telling stories 


lion" (from Leaflets) the woman poet and vix- 
en share a common birthright: “No archives. / 
no heirlooms, no future / except death". For 
Rich, the female body becomes a new point of 
reference, one "grounded” in opposition to the 
abstractions of male intelligence: “The will to 
change begins in the body not in the mind. / My 
politics is in my body, accruing and expanding 
with every act of resistance and each of my 
failures". 

The alliance between the female body and 
the body of nature may be one way of driving 
tradition against the wnll, but ns Claire Keyes 
points out in The Aesthetics of Power. The 
poetry of Adrienne Rich, it is a strategic posi- 
tion. If women’s power lies in the connection 
between her physical being and the natural 
world, in “Trying to Talk to a Man" and "The 
Phenomenology of Anger" Rich (now lesbian) 
can draw a parallel connection between man’s 
sexuality and his economic and ecological 
violation of nature. The contrast, as Keyes sees 
it, is between “the power to transform” and 
“power as force". Significantly, Rich dreams of 
a “common language" which would draw 
together the transforming power of women 
separated by historical or social circumstance, 
while implicitly acknowledging their actual 
variousness. In "Cartographies of Silence” the 
poet, aware of the equivocal nature of words, 
nevertheless affirms her ability to challenge the 
status quo: although she knows “a conversa- 
tion begins with a lie", "what I in fact keep 
choosing / are these words, these whispers, 
conversations / from which time after time the 
truth breaks moist and green". The tending of 
female truth is thus a historical task, a difficult 
progress from seed to harvest, dependent on 
both hard labour and contingent circumstance. 

Rich’s most recent volume of poetry, Your 
Native Land, Your Life, attempts to see the 
connection between woman and nature in a 
historical context. To make the female body 
the “centre" of a world-view is itself an abstrac- 
tion - removed from the historical rootedness 
of different women’s lives and beliefs. In a 1984 
conference address, Rich criticizes her earlier 
belief that patriarchy is the “model" for all 
other forms of domination, and points out that 
as a southern white woman she was defined by 
her race before her sex. The long, not entirely 
successful poem "Sources" is an ambitious 
attempt to recognize her particular “location”, 
now seen in terms of a patrilineal heritage - her 
relation to her Jewish father and her husband: 

Say that she grew up in a house 
with talk of books, ideal societies - 
she is gripped by a blue, a foreign air, 
a desert absolute: dragged by the roots of her own 

. will 

Into another scene of choices 

But the poem remains within the realm of the 
abstract, her investigation of her past self-qon- 
scious rather than Illuminating. Much more 
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“to create his own world of values in the heart 
of evil", as Kimon Friar observes in bis thor- 
ough, perspicacious introduction. .As in the 
poetry of Odysseus Elytis, continues Friar, for 
Decavalles “Irrevocable tragedies and sorrows 
of life must be transcended into Hie higher 
realm of map’s assimilating imagination and 
there given their proper place in the ultimate 
glorification of the universe", 

In the sixty-five poems included in this, the 
flint major selection in English oE pecavaJles’s 
poetry, the pdet celebrates the Aegean Sea, his 
ancestral island of Siphnbs , the coastal i and- 
scape of New England (he has lived in the 
United States since 1954) and -r fo his most 
transparent, movingpoemsr-hiswlfe, histhreq 
■ daughters, a few old men tort, several relatives 
and ancestors, His childhood nurse and espe- 
cially his father, his "other self", whose bones 
In .accordance , with the Qreek titual, he dis' 
Jntws and washesydlhydnOi (hen asks: “If bhly 
; ,1 knpw What l am washing here, what is / being • 

rUsHDoH _ ft la L i.'l ’ ® 
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book reviewed here. 


goes so far in biography, even when supported 
by basic intelligence and rensonably sound 
judgment. If Wright has’no axes to grind, he 
also has a disconcerting willingness to argue nn 

issue either wny. At one point Heilman’s anti- 
Nazi play Watch on the Rhine, written and 
produced at the time of the Germnn-Sovict 
pact of non-uggression, is unequivocally pre- 
sented as strong evidence thul Heilman was no 
obedient agent of the Communist Party. Enter, 
however, when the publication of Scoundrel 
Tune once again raises the question of Parly 
allegiance, Wright suddenly argues, for the 
first lime, that Heilman was probably a lifelong 
secret Communist Party member; he then 
offers new explanations for the timing of Watch 
on the Rhine: 


Teddy Home was a good-looking, loose-living 
gambler, his wife, Edna, an actress of persis- 
tent, increasingly embarrassing ambition. 
Their marriage ended when Lena was three, 
and she was raised by her kindly but remote 
grandparents. As a child, "All of Lena s 
favourite books would be about orphans . At 
times her mother would swoop down and carry 
her off to the rural South, where Lena had her 
first training in theatre - the local children 
would make fun of her fancy ways and so, 
shuttling between one-room country school- 
houses and New York’s Ethical Culture 
School, she learned to change her accent and 
personality to suit her environment. 

Buckley recounts Lena’s struggles and 
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tay admits that, like Helen Lawrcnren, Una. 
"confessed to fomantic dreams .about FDR. 
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So great were Ihc advaninges of sccrccy to both y 
Heilman and the Party, she may well hove been 
encouraged in her few wet I -aired deviations from V 
Party policy - primarily her writing Watch on the t 
Rhine when she did ... . Her writing Watch on the ( 
Rhine at a time when the Russians and Nazis were c 
allies is often pointed to as proof of Heilman s tree- , 

dom from communist affiliation. But before that is ( 
accepted as proof, an important distinction must be 
made between Party discipline in America and in 
Russia. As far as is known, the American Commun- ' 
iit parly did not use strong-arm tactics- no roughmg- 
ups, no prisons, no executions. * 

This inconsistency may well be an intention- 
al volte-face, stage-management of his material 
in order to hold back the more controversial 
theory for a later, splashier entrance. Still, 
Wright's unresolved manipulation of mutually 
exclusive interpretations contributes to a 
pervasive impression that, while he regularly 
expresses emphatic distaste for Heilmans 
tunnel-visioned Stalinist loyalties (“in her pro- 
Russian bias, her morality had always been 
selective"), he has limited interest in the poli- 
tical issuesinvolved, little empathy for political 
commitment. It is hardly surprising, then, that 
he fails to capture the infectious turbulence of 
the splintered American left (featured in so 
many memoirs of the period, most notably 
Irving Howe’s A Margin of Hope), or that the 
nature of Heilman’s own radical fervour re- 
mains a blur. Nor can it be said that he bongs a 
passion for the theatre to his consideration of 
Heilman’s place in it. And, more seriously, 
Wright’s attempts to bolster Heilman's stand- 
ing as a playwright Tely upon distortions of 
theatre history that may come innocently to a 
writer unburdened by wide knowledge or firm 
standards. (For example, the modest durabil- 
ity of Heilman’s sturdier melodramas - in sup- 
posed contrast to the work of such contempor- 
aries as Thornton Wilder and Clifford Odets - 
is vnstly exaggerated.) 

If the authority missing from Wnght s treat- 
ment of Heilman's art and politics emerged in 
liisexplprationof her personality (arguably the 
raison d'etre of any biography of Heilman), the 
dearth of passion and expertise might be ot 
little significance. Wright Is at hb best in illus- 
trating the postures and manoeuvres that made 
:Hcliman such n formidable figure, both in her 
: crafty memoirs (a "creative feat” withal) and 
her no less shrewd public encounters. For the 
world at. large there was "the exemplary char- 
acter she affected arid depleted”, the no-no n- 
senie broad of the L950s who in latct decades 
became, ; not unendearingly, the “feisty. 


scenes". ("Chimpanzees", Wright aptly nows, 
“conic to be leaders of their colony hy noisy, 
angry, and unprovoked ’displays'.") But 
beyond these fitfully vivid journalistic impress- 
ions lie only more random insights and 
multiple-choice hedgings. Early on, following 
rebellious young Lillian from her merenntilc- 
Jcwish. middle-class upbringing in New 
Orleans and New York to the embrace of 
I inm melt-inspired radicalism (“Her political 
nature was unlocked"), Wright suggests that 
the philandering of her beloved father Max was 
it betrayal that fuelled Ilcllninns fierce, life- 
long distrust of authority: “site wasn't ready to 
abandon her soulmate ond turn on him, so had 
10 put her outrage somewhere else". But this 
theme remains undeveloped, while other likely 
candidates Tor psychological illumination - 
Heilman’s uncommon sexual aggressiveness 
(she “came on with every man she met", says 
Arthur Miller), the “catastrophic divergences" 
(including greed and vindictiveness) from her 
clear-cut moral priorities - pass by Inrgely un- 
examined, merely quirky exhibits in a cltarac- 
terological sideshow. 

One subject alone — Hellman-as-liur - seems 
to command Wright’s full, steady attention. 
His armchair sleuthing not only confirms most 
of the charges against Heilman’s veracity made 
by Mary McCarthy, Martha Gellhom, and 
others', it also provides the book's few glim- 
mers of fascination and drama. Yet even here 
the focus slips badly as Wright scrambles to 
identify the motive behind each lie. Most of 
Heilman’s prevarications are attributed, with 
more or less conviction, to the enhancement 
and preservation of a public image. Others 
require the invocation, often tenuous, of 
dramatic licence: “If some lies are told because 
of a fear that the unadorned truth is boring, 
others may be told because the truth is long- 
winded.” Finally, however, faced with lies that 
have no apparent logic, lies that go beyond - or 
, even against - self-interest (in the "Julia" epi- 
sode especially), Wright is pushed into still 
another area, the psychoanalytic, where he 
appears to be less than comfortable. Perhaps 
j Heilman was “fundamentally delusional", he 
r wonders vaguely.- 

Finding so little coherence In his conscien- 
1 tiously amassed material, Wright falls back on 
I the frustrated biographer’s traditional how to 
' inscrutability: "Lillian Heilman, having been 
n ‘found out' , remains as complex and as elusive 
l as ever.” But. in the end, one remembers the 
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as ever. dui. m cum, 
roughly eloquent testimony of one of the many 
anonymoilswilnessesquoied here: “Don't rule 
out idiocy. With Lillian » was fifty years of 
shriek. “ If so. she has probably received the 
biography she deserves, 
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At the turn of the Inst century there were 
only three republics in all Europe: France, 
Switzerland and San Marino, Andorra being a 
border-line case and Portugal not expelling its 
king till 1910. Monarchy seemed In be the 
generally accepted form of government. The 
First World War was to sweep away the three 
most puwerful monarchies on the Continent. 
Royal Sunset attempts to show how the rulers 
themselves were responsible for their fate. 

Gordon Brook-Shepherd begins with the 
Balkan monurchs, first (he native-born 
monarchs of Montenegro and Serbia and then 
the German-born monurchs of Bulgaria and 
Rumania, whose ambitions and rivalries ted to 
the Balkan Wars. Greece is omitted, in spite of 
the part the Greeks played in the Balknn 
nllinnccs. Presumably this is because there it 
was the minisicrs, not the strictly constitutional 
King, who set the pace. The other Balkan 
monarchs had a Tree luuul in controlling their 
countries 1 destinies; though Carol of Rumania, 
the worthiest of them all. was ultimately un- 
able to induce his people to share his pro- 
German views. Ironically, the Balkan mon- 
archies, with the exception of Montenegro, 
absorbed into Greater Serbia, survived the 
First World War, when the Empires fell. It was 
the Second World War that brought their 
downfall. 

The Balkan monarch* urc followed hy those 
of the Central European powers: the German 
Kaiser, who, (hough powerful enough to dis- 
miss Bismarck, soon proved to he too theatri- 
cal nnd fantastic to control his army leaders; 
the good Austrian Kaiser, who by (he twenti- 
eth century was too old and too badly broken 
by family tragedies to do more than sign docu- 
ments; and the King of Italy, which the author 
calls the “Make-weight Kingdom’*, though it 
does not seem to have made much weight. 
Then we are told of the inchoate Russian 
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Empire, ruled by an amiable and ineffectual 
Tsar who was dominated by u difficult wife; 
ami finally Englund - the author properly 
apologizes for not calling it “Britain 1 ' - which 
hardly conies into the same league, as the con- 
stitution restricted the monarch's power. 
Brook-Shepherd, relying on the not always re- 
liable Several papers, perhaps falls into Kaiser 
William’s error of attributing too much influ- 
ence to Edward VII. The last section of the 
book is a well-told account of the sequence of 
events in 1914 that led from the assassination at 
Sarajevo to (he outbreak of war. showing the 
ultimate impotence of the monarchs to check 
their ministers. 

The book docs justice to the unattractive but 
not unintelligent Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
whose constructive policy for the Habsburg 
Empire would have thwarted the creation of a 
Greater Serbia and so led to his murder, with 
its disastrous consequences. It is over-severe 
on Ferdinand of Bulgaria, whose morals were 
indeed deplorable, but who was a first-class 
scientist and could be a fascinating companion, 
and who built up a poor Turkish province into 
being a prosperous* kingdom. It is wrong to 
suggest that Victor Emmanuel II was 
considered ns a husband for one of Queen 
Victoria's daughters. The British princess who 
was thought of as n possible bride for hint was 
her cousin, Mary of Cambridge. It is a little 
unkind to accuse Victor Emmanuel III of being 
dull because lie took an interest in numisma- 
tics, or to imply that Lily Langtry, the daughter 
of u well-born Dean, was of r low social class; 
and it seems odd to describe foolish Queen 
Carmen Sylva as “enchanting". Some correc- 
tions are needed in the captions to the photo- 
graphs. In one group the Empress Frederick is 
described us the Empress Augusta. The names 
beneath the photograph of the young Tsar with 
his cousin the Prince of Wales are in the wrong 
order; and is it necessary to say that the 
Empress Augusta is with her eldest daughter 
when she only had one7 

Such defects are minor. In general, the 
book, though not always very elegnntly writ- 
ten, is easy to read, spiced with some pleasnnt 
anecdotes, and full of interest. But one is left 
with the depressing idea that perhaps the 
imperial families of Europe deserved to perish. 


» , “ ~ the knightly ideology" that it could not be 

Sydney Anglo eradicated. 

itTi IFTB V r Antrim : — ^ development of the tournament as 

. .1 iifui .liut spectacle is associated by Barker with the in- 

spiration of chivalric literature, the idea of 
B ^ ,C5 ‘ courtly love, and the increasing participation 

aiAMvrauur"'' of ladies as spectators -all factors which led to 

JrT* j* u ~ a taste for disguise, play-acting and allegorical 

Sfnn r ?nro?P - though, as the author acknowledges, 

SJooi lan? 8 Pb P ‘ £19,95 * these elements were already present in the Lhir- 

yjwuitzu / • ;■ teentb century. As tournaments became more 

• elaborate and spectacular, and therefore more 
p • costly, so they became more “court-centred". 

Sources for the early history of Ihe touma- since (he :King had greater resources than 
meni, especially in England; are very uneven, his magnates; simultaneously, the numbers 
Financial records tell us about', costs, times, actually participating in the combats dwindled, 

places and persons, but are thin oh description; The tournament became increasingly exclusive 
heraldic records are more concerned with rank until, by the late fifteenth century, it was sodal 

and ceremonial than, with combat; and (hough rank rather than military status which de- 

chtomcles Sometimes provide narratives, they lermined whether or not a man might take 
are generally sketchy and written by non- part. All of this is cogently analysed in the 
experts. FevV have ventured into this unpromis- chapter “The Tourneying Society", which re- 

tt a £5 a ’ lho “S h Julie* R- ■ V. Barker's book presents the culmination of Barker’s argu- 
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ing area, though Juliet R.,V. Barker’s book 
The. Tournament in Englahd, 1100-1400 has 
been anticipated by Denholm Young, whose 
seminal article she frequently acknowledges, 
raid by Dietrich Sandberger, whose pioneering 
wdrkis nowhere referred ib. - 
■ Barker begins with a brief survey, tauto- 
Jogtetilly entitled ‘The 5 «Iy Beginnings'’, of 
. the primitive manifestations of the touma- 
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It was a clever ploy on the part of English 
seventeenth-century officialdom to translate 
the French word pritendant, when applied to 
the claimant to a throne, as "pretender"; for 
whereas the word “claimant" implies some 
right or legitimacy, “pretender” suggests the 
sham or bogus. Though the word may have 
been used quite indifferently at one time, it is 
now, as the Oxford English Dictionary states, 
“always applied to a claimant who is held to 
have no just title”. This, of course, was very 
convenient for those in precarious occupation 
of the seats of power, for they were able to 
imply that their opponents were not only 
wrong but also false. 

Of the thirteen claimants mustered by 
Jeremy Potter in Pretenders: Claimants to the 
throne , some were genuine, some were frauds 
and some were hardly pretenders at all. John of 
Gaunt, for example, in his role of pretender 
belongs to the history of Castile rather than of 
England; and Henry Tudor as Earl of 
Richmond, though a candidate for Richard 
Ill’s throne, did not, in the style of a true 
pretender, claim that he was the real king and 
Richard the impostor. He was to wear his 
crown by right of conquest and could hardly be 
called a pretender before his victory at 
Bosworth. More odd than either of these is the 
inclusion of Mary, Queen of Scots, in Potter’s 
list. A sovereign in infancy, queen consort and 
then queen dowager of France while still little 
more than a girl, her only open claim to the 
English throne was to be recognized as 
Elizabeth's successor. Mr Potter himself 
admits that she “barely qualifies as a pre- 
tender”. 

On those more clearly deserving of the 
name, however, Potter has some interesting 
points to make. The public at large, he main- 
tains, were more or less indifferent as to “who 
Pretender is, or who is King”, and he claims 
that the struggle between York and Lancaster 
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was little different from that between ft* 
and Stuart in that “both were arpJj i * 

which those not directly involved toS — 

only out of self-interest”, and the raass( 2 

people were for the most part left ^2 — 

Concerning earlier pretenders he aZ2 1 MGARDAM 
vivid picture of Perkin Warbeck’s ca^t ° r 

comes temptingly near to suggesting J 2 !pMu |iaMacKae,t 

really was the younger of the unfortJ I* 3027 ®* 

princes in the Tower. Thoueh cleHrh, „ *” 7 . n . 

sympathetic to Mary I he writes £2, [fcyictere on the cover ^Through ,he D£ 
tngly about her dealings with her rivtli. 

Grey; but it is on the later Stuarts booses receding inside one anouic, «» ^ 
Monmouth, James III, Charles Edwarii ftslraHon of a concept that keeps recur nngi^ 
Cardinal York - that he is at his besTl Gardam ’ s latest now! for ehtldren. 
that he is covering what for many is fa* jofe' house of the title contains a needl - ox 
ground. Confirmed Jacobites will rest*) Wtich serves as the dolls dolls house. Its own- 
that a- . ^ had wanted the mother of her 


claim that the Stuarts were never lovejj 
England, but, as Potter asks, where werei 
those people who were expected to rise 4 
Prince Charles invaded England? “fii 
Northumberland and Cumberland fc 
amounted to seven, one of them deserted,* 
went sick and another turned out to tea# 
Potter’s claim that the Stuart threat ui 


— ' lying abandoned in a shed alter the move to 

UQj-ah Singmaster Wales. To pass the time the dolls tell each 

— — — other their life stories. Miss Bossy's history 

‘GAUD AM embodies the tale of the boy who blocked up 

gb the Doll’s House Door the hole in the dyke, only it wasn't the boyjs 

e Julia MacRae. £7.95. finger that saved Holland, it was Miss Bossy's 

032784 head. The Trojan soldier, although lie is only 

— ; — ' — " plastic, has hazy memories of the Trojan War 

picture on the cover of Through the Dolls' and the adventures he shared with Odysseus. 
ik Door, shbwing an infinity of dolls’ Similarly, the Cat, a souvenir from Tenby, 
ses receding inside one another, is an apt describes Ancient Egypt and his cljance en- 
ilration of a concept that keeps recurring in counter with the Christ-child in the desert. At 
Gardam’s latest novel for children. The this point wary young readers may suspect the 
house of the title contains a needle-box author of having educational designs on them; 
diseives as the dolls’ dolls' house. Its own- even if they forgive these they may justifiably 
Claire, had wanted the mother of her resent her occasional flights above their heads, 

od Mary, “to make a smaller dolls’ house as when the needle-box creatures, who only 

i to pul inside the needle-box for the nee- converse In French, express their anger with 

box dolls to play with. And then an even cries of “Perfidious Albion. Give us back 

Her . . . And then a smaller . . . But Mary . Calais." 

said, ‘No stop. We'll get dizzy.’’’ The novel has the slenderest of plots: the 

[be main characters in the novel are the dolls’ house is played with, abandoned for 

abitants of the dolls’ house, not the children years, and rediscovered when the next genera- 
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Jacowes wl > ^i^^had wanted the mother of her resent her occasional flights above their heads, 
.nH Marv “to make a smaller dolls’ house as when the needle-box creatures, who only 

thc^'peipl^who'were'e^^^AUiml inside the needle-box for the nee- converse in .French, express their anger mth 

h H ™ ions** 1 ^ dplls to play with. And then an even C nes 0 f “Perfidious Albion. Give us back 

Her . . . And then a smaller . . . But Mary . Calais." 

said, ‘No stop. We'll get dizzy."’ The novel has the slenderest of plots: the 

went sick ana anotner tumcrint.Mnha,^* The main characters in the novel are the dolls’ house is played with, abandoned for 
Potter’? claim rhnt the «ti h th Inhabitants of the dolls’ house, not the children years, and rediscovered when the next genera- 
^ Potte rs cla.m th a t the Stuart t hrtsim “^“^^ere is a matronly Dutch L te ready to play with it. It is only iowatds 

the e"ghteemh^ ^ntur?” iShS fitted Miss Bossy, the pathetic Small Cry th c end of the book that there is a quickenlngof 
and iSpShl! Ha.- , w in iho “suffers from an awful illness called mis- tempo as Sigger’s fate hangs m the balance. For 

wrhes that “?n nifi T ** £ K^dier, and Siggcr who has ,he most part the story is told from thc dolls’ 

have been'a tatrIZ iS* to ®mmon with Tinker Ml and, like lim | te d point of view; sometimes this allows us 
accessfon of Georxe lir T comes perilously close to extinction. They „ peepshow view of scenes whtc i are Gardam 

• !? . • m *m [nined bv the China Cat, a sugar bowl with at her best, whether as a writer for children or 
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the general reader will find it proToS. of clouds and space that pockets up shi ‘ ike a m y agpic . . . 

entertaining. Inc world . , . . . “He doesn't took like a magpie 1 , said the rmlkmar 

.. Equally intriguing is Gardam S onginai vralchtng Chatty trying to grab the needle-box again 
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nally published in 1939. rt has been upditrf ^er a number of minutes or years , U does .> Nicc mt t hing”, said the milkman, but he didn 
John Paxton (who had prepared tbetentis ; Ml mailer which. The dolls are only capable ot mean he raeant the box. 

tion with Dr Steinberg’s widow), loexta* infinltesmal movements: theSold.er M tsg j vetheir children a dolls’ house 

chronologies to 1985 - the final itemst^ lo climb out of the »t; SmallCry Manyparentsp^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the Anglo-Irish accord on Northern IreW . JJ” lod 8 e her body under w j 1Q are interested in stocking and chei 
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day Week before he rauld add, ‘Disappeared? rive enormous pleasure^ 

i-Alasr The 'actual time scan of lhe novel is that the seven jo ten 


Two of Quentin Blake's illustrations wDun't Put Mustard in the Custard by Michael Rosen, which has recertify 
been reprinted in paperback (Fontana. £2.50. 000 662677 7). 


Sinister splashes 


merit. The final (wo chapters are less impress- 
ive, as the nuthor tries td elucidate the farmsof 
eqmbat and the development qf tournament 
afmoun As she 'notes, the terminology; of- 
medieval commentators ia ftequenUy uhcioar 
qnd imprecise; but her attempt to reduce it to, 
qrd 6 r Is unsuccessful, and mprred by technical 
slips. Fot example, the term hastiludluni (lance 

InJSaaJ ^ ^ t.L. a. . . . * . * .. 


? A c , l<sar of ^ . fdey) is used jndiscrimlpemiy to cover combats 
relationship between chivalric mock combat fouoht with sword or . 




the powerful ideplogy of the romances as typi- 
fied in romances”. Production, too, has its 
lapses: the index is inadequate and inaccurate, 
and the proof-reading has left many errors un- 
detected, including at least ten missing cross- 
references. 

AlBn Young’s Tudor and Jacobean Tourna- 
ments - despite, being more handsomely 
printed, with eighty-five well- reproduced illus- 
frations and a solid index -is a lesser work. The 
illustrations themselves are a mixed blessing 
because the criteria governing their Inclusion is 
sometimes confused,, and the . captions .are 
often misleading or incorrect.. For example, 
the manuscript illuminations depicting the 
Tournament of St Inglevert of 1393 show 
knights tilting. The anachronism is, of course, 
the illuminator’s, but it should have been 
pointed out; . Another plate shows the combat 
between Astley and Boyle in 144;, but the 
illustration is a century or two later than the 
event It.depicts, and Boyle was not slain - as 
the caption states. Two drawings are repro- 
duced from College of Arms MS M 6 , and \ye 
are told that neither can be dated jbough the 

• luanuscript is ‘‘probably Tudor” In- origlh”. In 

know that the manuscript is a heraldic- 
melange started by Thomas; Hawley arid con- 
tinued iritp the rhign of Elizabeth I |py his suc- 
■ cesSdrsj and Richard ,McCpy has convincingly 
• . attributed the section with the relevant draw- 
ings to Robert ^ Cobke,- whose career at the 
Gollego extertded from 1562 to 1586, In a note 
' at p 213, one of these jflustrations is compared 
. ^tb the '.‘htfCrior. copy" In BritisH Ljbraty, 

• ..[ Harlelan MS : 69; f yet three ofher illustrations 

I -. are reproduced ftorti;the Harleiah manuscript 

. rather. jhari from thq o'rigihal and superior 

• 

■ --Ypung’s text « less acddcni-prone. A . cur- 
sory sketch nf ih^ ctirtu 
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Alasl’” The actual time span of ihe novel ts 
[approximately twenty years but for many of 
these the dolls' house, with the dolls inside it , is 


True courage 

— There’s a nice Iwist (or submerged subplot) 

(John Mole In the fact that this rescued damsel turns ou^ _to 

have had a vested Interest budding up Sir 

i uaor nn-yaras, wnite aiiumw — WCK KING-SMITH Tumbleweed’s self-esteem. When ne 

fc Tambterr«tI in the castle, lo and behold she is none other 

Illustrated byianNewsham. than the black-dad, cat-familiarcd ™wh 

fB9pp.Gollancz.f5.95. atthebeginninghadfoundhimintheglade 

10575039752 , . set his quest for courage in motion. She has 

rr — :: •. — r been the vietim of one of those wteked crad e- 

wck King-Smith’s Merrie England misfit. Sir enchantments, and nqw sees her chance 

**- - -Tumbleweed, is the latest in that long line of lease Her enlightened self-interest directs a 

augfiCM umy uiv Udiipu^ _ porous knights with drooping moustaches Tumb , eweed . s increasingly confident ste^ 

flattery. It is here, especially, that the WlVKMe quest to win their Bpurs teaches them and becomes the gilt on h^gingerbrea.^ 
ity of Young’s approach undennin^^ true courage is a matter of coming to terms the rest, of course, isexacuy w yu 

One has only to compare the own nature. Beefy knights, those ^expectibg. Her leathery cheek, s suddenly 

'Accession Day tilts with some'of the con^lPi ^ground bullies with their flashy alliterative u soft as the s kin of a npe peach but. 

, orary Italian tournaments to see whatco^g^dvertisement (represented in this tale by ven | e ntly. she doesn’t lose any of h gi 

done with musk, poetry, scenography^^Denys the Deadly arid Sir Basil the Beast- poweis . Hence the lavish banquet with wu.cn 

Overall artistic conception/Ifi^ have it made. Stand up to {he bpokends. ■ , ' ...... _ ftst of 

•.with the evolution of thetournaraen^ l ‘SJ eq J; M you; may just discover yourself contains a dol 'g‘ L 

fprm i'n the RenaMance,;then Ar,d ’ 65 8 b P nus ; y° u ^ characters. A chummy Iran, a toU^us cn^ . 

spectacles ■ must ■ be* regar^^ Bnd yqurself ^^with the oppdrtunlly to fire mer of a uni ? m cal led 

.poverty-stricken, uninspired and ofthe grape-shot repartee thpt Dick aSSir Tumbleweeds h e ht -^ ^ C SJ 8 g n 

. provincial, , • , . .• y :V : js rather good at: . the tournament whOre he £ J 

Young's text and court calqndy.r ff JpJ garil drew, a deebunhapov breath. : : ; and f most memorabljNO ntJ s) who 

. exception' of the sections op^ " he shotted desperately, dragon, Mister Jones (Tafjl oicndmw 

imprest^ are merely a comppientsypt^J^^pidh qf all Englnndl". ■ : , ; comes over as across between Owen Olendow 

vfoU-Vnbwn m.^, and Har^ Sacom bo. 

fi^oo*ed|ihe vi^or wjth a snap. Is Currently on ar so items are the 
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and financing of tournaments, slresiql 
growing financial burden on’participai*,* 
underlining the extent to which the.Pj 
tournaments far exceeded that of everjf-ra 
type of court spectacle. Two chaptering 
the available evidence concerning j fr* 
construction and topography of the pi»f 
Tudor tilt-yards, while another djj* , «n. RJUWU<Mrri | 

.Elizabethan tournament apd**Ttioiblevreed 

emblematic tradition. The last tvrt.cwPftDIustratdd byianNewsham. 
deal with . the literary aspects of the ®JJ»119pp.Gollancz. , £5.95. 
arguing that the later tournament psW «^ 0S75Q39752 .. . ‘ . 

thematic coherence between ~ — — 1 — r. — - - : r- 

speeches, mises en seine and comba!S“Wj 

this is scarcely substantiated: by •" T " a * ‘ 
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the most part the story is told from thc dolls’ 
limited point of view; sometimes this allows us 
a peepshow view of scenes which arc Gardam 
at her best, whether as a writer for children or 
adults, such as the caretaker’s visiteto the emp- 
ty house with her baby Chatty, who takes a 
fancy to the needle-box: 

“He's a funny one is Cliai. Mad on things that 

shine. Like a magpie. ..." 

“He doesn’t look like a magpie", said the milkman 
watching Chatty trying to grab thc needle-box again, 
rolling dangerously sideways in all his woolly layers, 
“more like an egg." 

“He favours his father," said Ma Grudgely. 
“There's a lot of thal sort of thing in that family. His 
uncle was a chandelier-maker. It's in the blood. _ 

“Nice little thing", said the milkman, but hedidn t 
mean Chatty, he meant the box. 

Many parents give their children a dolls’ house, 
only to find that it is they, and not their chil- 
dren, who are interested in stocking and cher- 
ishing this miniature home within a home. 
Through the Dolls’ House Door is beautifully 
written and delicately crafted, parents will de- 
rive enormous pleasure from it but I suspect 
that the seven to ten year-olds for whom it is 
intended may find it just a little too exquisite 
for hearty consumption. 
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Kck King-Smith's Merrie England misfit, Sir 
this is scarcely substantiated oy u«> ~-^ ^bleweed, is the latest in that long line of 
which suggest only the banalities tf t^bmorous knights with drooping moustaches 
flattery. It is here, especially, that lhe»JlV»ose quest to win their Bpurs teaches them 
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The kelpie, defined by CUnnibers as "a malig- 
nant water-sprite, haunting fords in lhe form of 
a horse", is one of thc Icser-kuown of Scottish 
bogeys; but the breed ol Border collie numed 
after it is famous for its obstinate loyalty and 
uncanny sense of direction . These benign qual- 
ities may not derive from thc water-horse of 
legend, but they are shared by William 
Mayne's charming version of it, which surfaces 
from a Highland loch one fine summer’s day. 
Kelpie first reveals himself to Lucy, one of a 
party of Yorkshire schoolchildren on holiday 
in a youth-hostel, and grows so attached to her 
that he follows her home, n year later, to be 
tamed according to traditional specifications. 

Tire story opens during thc second summer, 
when Ihe class has reassembled by an English 
lake, and sinister splashes take us back to the 
first. The monster-lore is first recounted by 
Morag, n canny local schoolgirl who meets the 
children on the paddle-steamer, and advises 
caution (“I wouldna see him if he came in sight, 
he’s so wicked’’); but Kelpie very soon contra- 
dicts his reputation, by rescuing a drowning 
calf He is a bit of a trickster, not above disguis- 
ing himself as a rock to give an unwary tourist a 
ducking; but there is something forlorn in his 


cry (“a sad as old battles") that lends a touch of 
putlms to his unnverving midnight appearance 
at the window. When Morng suggests that he is 
scorching for his lost bridle, whose owner will 
gain the mastery of him. Lucy is convinced that 
he is appealing to her for help. 

Mayne's drily whimsical style draws a good 
deal of humour from the varying degrees of 
susceptibility lo thc apparition. Morag, who 
prefers Kelpie as “a wild thought" , is an en- 
gaging mixture of thc sceptical anti the illogical 
(“Even if you ride him, he’s not there" ); and 
thc couple in charge of the class, who resort to 
wilful blindness when the rational explanations 
run short, (“It's an air-bubble under a rock, 
escaping"), arc forever wearing the wrong 
glasses ut the crucial moment. Lucy is a line 
study of a rather private child, obliged to ob- 
serve her own perceptions ("Sometimes a row 
of thoughts won’t stay still in your mind. One 
end gets awny while you kneel on the other.”) 
And the mischievous Criag, a sceptic with a 
fetching turn of Yorkshire phrase ("he’s 
chasing about like a scopperil") is a lute and 
unlikely convert to her faith, who heightens 
the tension of the climax. 

The counterpointing of thc ivvo settings may 
initially confuse some younger readers, but the 
richness of the cast and atmosphere soon over- 
come this, and the suspense is well sustained. 
With his webbed feet, his mane of seaweed and 
his skin "clear as spider-silk”. Kelpie himself is 
a memorably mysterious creation, whose final 
departure hiis the authentic ring of legend. 
“Only once in a lifetime , or perhaps only once 
in a world, can its Kelpies be captured. 
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JOAN AIKEN 
A Gooseon Your Grave 
160pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 
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Even in a minor collection like A Goose on 
Your Grave, mostly made up of exemplary 
fables about children sidling into the mine- 
fields of adolescence, Joan Aiken seems to set 
the darkness alight. Perhaps it is because her 
stories are not only wise nnd compassionate, 
but are also gay, in lhe old sense. Nothing in 
this volume may generate the sustained ex- 
uberance of the Dido novels, but even the most 
casual. of its.eleven talcs seems charged with 
potential joy. For even the loneliest child in A 
Goose on Your Grave windows may at any 
point open on to thc theatre of a populous ai>d 

magic world. - . . . • _ . 

■ This crowded world is full of namboyant and 
it. times unremitting melodrama, as un- 
doubtedly befits Aiken’s theatrical vision. In. 
* Your Mind is a Mirror”, tfco children begin \p 
learn how to'navlgatc the treacherous shoals of 
their father’s 'desperate depression, and may 
have found the key to unlock -him from his 
prison of redundancy, longing and grief^in 
“Wing Quack Flap*:, "Snow Horse" nnd ‘Pot- 
ter’s Grey" , the young learn, magically how to 
iidafcp their •Wm’ riffrd e nyin|jJron Mg. 
: • over the workings of. the world. Jo - s 
. flftPr dog .returns iftom (I|e dcad ;i i.o 
, ' f 0U se its mistress from an Otherwise ratjj 


from a Victorian drama. In “Homer’s Whis- 
ile**, which is the darkest and possibly the finest 
story collected here, an adolescent boy cont- 
rives a deathly return through time to an idyllic 
collage in Devon long drowned under thc wa- 
ters of a reservoir; but his escape is into death, 
and Homer’s friend, the narrator of the tale, 
sometimes ihintyhe "can hear the brown wall 
of water rolling down the valley . . . coming to 
overwhelm the little house". It is against this 
brown wall of water thal the j 6 y seems sharp- 
est. This minor Aiken book is wise, sturdy, 
and most welcome. 

Four new. titles in Moonlight Publishing's 
Pocket Worlds series are Wild Life in Towns , 
.written by Catherine do Sairigntf and illus- 
trated by Piere Denieuit (1 85103 022 0), All 
About Wool, illustrated by Monique FdUx (I 
85103 013 I). The Sunshine Around Us, illus- 
trated by Christian Broutin, Henri Galcron- 
and Plerre-Mnric Valat (1 85103 020 4), and 
Firemen to the Rescue, illustrated by Nathalie 
Vogel (1 85103 021 2). The books are short 
(thirty-six pages) small-format hardbacks in- 
. tended as information books for readers of six 
. . and over. Each has an index and detailed pic- 
tures in full colour to illustrate and explain. 
The simple tcxls have short sentences with 
plenty of examples and questions (“Look at the 
label ori your jumpers and trousers. If it has a 
mark like thlsqn it, it means that they ore made 
ol pure wool."; "Who were the first fire- 
• mahT 1 ). ;Pockef Worjds are £2.95 each from 
Mckmilafct 1 Publishing Ltd, 131 Kensington 
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Face to face 

Thomas A. Sebeok on forms of nonverbal communication, from the 
thumbs-down to the “language of flowers”. 


* >» - v ,• 


G. CALBH1S and J.MONTREDON 
Ors Gestcsetdes mots pour le dire 
t5Vpp. Paris: CUS International. 

2 1903327ft I 


The ironic curse of the communication sciences 
is their failure to adopt a consistent termin- 
ology. Take, for instance, the correlated de- 
signations, vcrbal/nonverbal signs. While 
everyone knows that ••verbal" is equivalent 
to "by means of language", the domain of 
the “nonverbal" is. to all appearances, un- 
bounded: the genetic code, the immune code, 
the metabolic code . the neural code, each uses 
o system of nonverbal signs. All animals, too, 
communicate nonverbally, and this is true of 
man as well, nit hough some members of our 
species -not infants, not some aphasiacs- have 
at their disposal, in addition, n sophisticated 
nrray of intertwined verbal signs. 

What nonverbal signs bind humanity 
together? The “language of flowers", compiled 
in loving detail by Kate Greenaway in 1884, 
consisted of n remarkably complete listing of 
floruit tributes, with their symbolic meanings; 
this rainhnw of colours and scents is. of course, 
u language only metaphorically. A Japanese 
rock garden, or karcsaiisui, is a message of 
complex rhctoricul denotations and connota- 
tions made up largely of pebbles, gravel and 
moss. A toccata by Gnluppi in the acoustic 
mode, or. in the optical mode. Frit Pandoirs 
last Duchess painted on the wall, have in com- 
mon the crucial fact that both arc devised of 
nonverbal signs. I. M. Pei's memorial to John 
F. Kennedy is a composition of steel, mortar, 
glass and cunningly deployed emptiness fur- 
nished only with an emblematic token of the 
Stars and Stripes - itself a subtle blend of ico- 
nic. indextcal and symbolic nonverbal sign- 
aspects -stocked by each visitor's imagination. 


The concept of nonverbal communication, in 
the broad sense, encompasses much, much 
more: that huge segment, in fact, of the entire 
range of human behaviour that is not specifi- 
cally linguistic; and even the latter is so in- 
timately interwoven with the former (hat it 
takes expertise to disentangle them. 

During speech, the linguistic stratum 
proper, According to some researchers, en- 
gages less than one per cent of the total in- 
formation in the vocal tract. The remaining 99 
per cent consists of such features as those 
which help hearers to recognize a speaker as an 
individual, and to make judgments about his 
somatic traits: for instance, such enduring 
characteristics as a cleft palate, or such trans- 
ient ones as his suffering from a head cold at 
the time. This earner also conveys intelligence 
of a typological nature - of age, sex, build - and 
expressive features, referring to emotional 
moods (anger), altitude (sarcasm, intimacy), 
and n whole set of what linguists call voice 
qualifiers (whining, whispering), to say no- 
thing of clues ns to social and professional 
standing and to geographical provenance. All 
these, and more, are subtle nonverbal cues, or 
indexical signs, packed into the sound wave. 
The context , too, is always determining: some- 
times, when a message is meant to be encoded 
as a verbal string, as by a mother or a pet 
owner, it is taken and decoded by the baby or 
pet addressed as just another nonverbal signal. 

Indeed, it is questionable whether so broad a 
concept can be usefully sustained. Accord- 
ingly, many specialists in nonverbal com- 
munication elect to narrow the strategy of their 
investigations, although they don't all neces- 
sarily focus on identical segments. Some con- 
sider appearance as a whole to be their subject, 
optionally including clothing and adornment, 
but usually just posture and spatial organiza- 
tion. They often concentrate on just a single or 
a few adjacent portions of the human body. Of 


the latter, the face is of paramount importance, 
as Hippocrates and Charles Darwin of course 
well knew, as John Liggett has maintained, as 
Paul Ekman continues so adroitly to docu- 
ment. Noam Chomsky has even foreseen the 
development of a perhaps universal “grammar 
of faces". Hie eye, its movements (gaze), are 
explored, using tags like “pupillometry”, by 
different authorities. 

The study of gesture in its several manifesta- 
tions, or of gesticulation, as it is sometimes 


tures that had appeared, to the eminent Timothy O’RlOrdan 

fessor Emeritus of French aviliauT i- 

Harvard, to be “unusual or amusina’’ hnl maRIONSHOARD 
there is the — ---- ' ’ 


mini-dictionary, 7 La ndi 8 0ur Land: The struggle for 

nouveau", by G. Calbris and J. MoaJ Britain’s count r^ide 

Desgestes etdes mots pour le dire, eat bin $PP Pa,ad,n ' Pa P erback ’ f 5 -”- 

accompanied by a sparkling, often drolldm 0SS60847J8 
ing by Zaii, inviting ready imitation. ‘ — ‘ 


“ ' * c “uiiniiun. 

Over 150 emblematic gestures are irUo. . . . , 

in terms of a simple, transparent code 4 future of Britain's countryside donunates 

tions, or of gesticulation, as it is sometimes reference to one of five parts of the bod’rT J irecn" politics these days, oreemsm, 

called when it co-occurs with speech, looms as head (in five movements), the hand andi£! b understood in other countries such as 

one of the principal tODics in the nonverbal (also fiv«\ finopr /turn! a«<4 <L- I Slid Sw( 


principal topics in the nonverbal 

domain. Emblematic gestures -a notion intro- 
duced in David Efron's exemplary work to 
designate an arbitrarily coded movement 
which refers to an object by means of a picto- 
rial sign such that this has no topological rela- 
tionship to the object represented - have been 
and are an early and continuing preoccupation 
of investigators in and of Western Romance 

speech communities. an emblem). Then they comment "ttaTJ 

ine Italian Canon Andrea de Jorio wrote accompanied by a rictus and with then 
the pioneering, most complex and thorough — J - *«- 

tvnatiea In fL n £1.1 J 1 . * 


(also five), finger (two) and the mouth 4 Germany and Sweden, is of course much more 
again). One example,' the 3*3 1 to a^ign to protect pr 
barbel", will have to suffice to illiutmrl! md wildlife, but it suits the main Bnt sh pol 
authors' procedure. First, they describe! deal parties to confine the green lube I to 

nr-tinn h,i naninn t ... . /.nnfltrVSlde SBlVBtlOn Blld pollution 


action by'saying that, for produd^73 wues of countryside salvation and^llutjon 
the reverse side of the fingers is repeal control rather than to 


rubbed vertically against one’s cheek, hi 
specify that this gesture can be substiM 
verbal locutions (which is what makes thea 

an pmhlaml Than tU... - .l . . 


treatise in the field, predating by forty years 
(1832) Darwin's classic work. The Expression 
of the Emotions in Man and Animals. It was a 
masterful study of the mimic art of the 
ancients, reconstructed on the basis of contem- 
porary Neapolitan gestures, "an extremely ex- 
act guide”, as he put it, “from the known to the 
unknown". *This was followed a century later 
(1932) by Giuseppe Cocchiara's very different 
II Unguaggio del gesto, a monograph he con- 
ceived and wrote in London. 

Until lately, the only available “Guide to 
French Body Talk" was Laurence Wylie’s wag- 
gish Beaux gestes (1977), which he says he con- 
ceived during the year he spent mingling with 
young students at the Jacques Lecoq School 
for M Ime-Mouvement-Thddtre in Paris, but 
which, alas, is restricted to some seventy ges- 


rolled upwards, the gesture conveys, asilis 
"You bore us with your stories!" Tbe ji 
expands that the sign stands for “Resigu&f 
or “Depression", and connects it withtbt^ 
authenticated and, in fact, quite duUnj 
Roman imperial down- turned thumb, meaH| 
“kill". Among the instances given is M 
woman who speaks of her old despoafa 
mother: “Rien h faire, elle*”, where the 
isk marks the synchronization of the gens 
The overall objective of this hambon 
^ easily portable register is to demonstrate* 
’ importance of French gestures embedded 
and supplementing (verbal) discoune.1i 
variantes de forme et de sens, son lira pa 
16gi£ avec les expressions imagdes, ainsiqari 
specificity culturelle". I will certainly kfris 
copy to my teenage daughter for her use 
travelling in France; but I want it back. 



THE 
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Use and abuse has transformed the English language. In 
T ^ u ^ ys Peter Ackroyd reviews THe Compact 

Supplement to the Oxford English 
Dictionary, which embraces the vast changes since 1933 , 
plus Longman $ Dictionary of Contemporary English l 



Bakhtin in Italy 

Nicholas Cronk 
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Green thoughts 


to make this elite pay for the damage she 
alleges it is inflicting and also to ensure that it is 
accountable to democratic controls. 

Her argument is cleverly constructed. She 
documents with some care the history of land- 
ownership in Britain, placing a refreshing 
emphasis on Scotland and Northern Ireland as 
well as dealing with England and Wales. She 
provides a comprehensive summary of the pat- 
tern of modern land ownership, divided be- 
tween royalty , the public agencies and govern- 
ment departments, and the owner-occupiers. 
This is no easy task as there is no land register 
in Britain - an omission that both the Labour 
Party and Shoard would like to see rectified. 
Her theme is that the bulk of the countryside 
(between 20 and 30 million acres) is still con- 
trolled by a small number of people, certainly 
fewer than 50,000, who have vast influence in 
politics, local government, the conservation 
and land development agencies and the profes- 
sions who manage land. Her findings are not 
surprising: the social history of Britain has 
been dominated by landowners, with their en- 
trenched wealth and status and, thus, power. 

In order to make more land accessible to 
more people, Shoard puts forward a series of 

• .1. ...Uirth ini-lnrlfl n IflY OH 


take on ideologies. 

Eon Shoard is a skilled writer, who has ad- 
vised the Labour Party. The media, and hence 
to public eye, were first drawn to the country- 
side debate because of the strong criticisms of 
'fanners as destroyers of wildlife and attractive 
scenery contained in her book The Theft of the 
Countryside (1980). Her call for bringing all 

SsSsSa Ss£S? 3£ 

which currently support British agricultural in- 



and Adam Nicolsnn ( 151pp. MkhaeUouph. Paperback. £9.VS. 0 7 18/ -f»7 4). 

Of she tux. Who would adjudicate on tnc 


Land is Our Land. Shoard is obsessed with 
their power, privilege and wealth, finding it 
intolerable that they spend huge amounts 
hunting and shooting wild animals for plea- 
sure, and that they can withhold vast areas of 
open land from public access, as well as alter 
beloved features of the landscape without re- 


terests, and which, according to some of the 
estimates she cites, are worth some £20,000 per 
big farm - over 300 acres - per year, are unlike- 
ly to be removed in the foreseeable future, but 
believes that a rural land tax would counteract 
their effect. Its proceeds could go into a coun- 


Thanks to super-brain 


Mark Ridley 


BICE MORTARA GARAVELLI 

Laparola d’altri: Prospettive di analisi dei 

discorso 

163pp. Palermo: Sellerio. L12.000. 

M. A. BONFANTINI and A: PONZIO 

Dialogo sui dialoghl 

199pp. Ravenna: Longo. L22.000. 


establishes in his book on Dostoevsky » 
pletely cut across the time-honoured divisa 
between direct, indirect and free indirect^ 
course, with self-reflecting “double-volcedi 
course” becoming a paradigm for literary * 1 
course generally, and Mortara Gartvelliisft 
to exploit Bakhtin’s notion of polyphw 
which sees language as intrinsically 
tional, to remould our understanding of fe 
strategies by which different voices b«s*| 
absorbed into narrative discourse. In the W 
part of (he book, she dissects a long safe" 
examples, ranging from Boccaccio to the# 


LYNNMARGUUS and DORION SAG AN 
Mfcrocosmos: Four billion years of evolution 
fromourmicrobial ancestors 
301pp. Allen and Unwin. £12.95. 

004570015 X 


“The word in language is half someone else’s": 

Bakhtin's dictum could stand as an epigraph 

sent day and i^i^takin^y describes how fa 
sociality nf lanonao* r- A«Tt!^ nt CS the indirect discourse is identified by certaifl^ 

concern is with the mechanisms by which tl! jg • ■ • -■ - * u - *■* 

language of others, "la parola d'altri", is 
appropriated by our own. The phenomenon of 
free indirect discourse, or style indirect libre, 
first described by Charlds Bally in 1912, has 
come in recent years to occupy an. increasingly 
important place in the discussions of literary 
theorists, as internal monologue has become 
an increasingly prominent feature of modem 
fiction.. The traditional approach to free in- 
direct discourse was to describe it as a "realis- 
tic" device which was supposed to underpin the 

Verisimilitude of the narrative by bringing the 
reader into direct contact with (he thoughts 
and feelings of a character; more recent thebr- 

broble^tfo^uoectR from Plato 10 uameo, ana acro» 

SSSfiKST* SRassfesAS* 


‘uai mm iters in wnai sne terms ^ 

temporal systems. La parola d'altri}* 
book-length attempt to employ Bati» 
theory of polyphony to further current 
about reported discourse, and it establish* 
important direction for future research.- 
Polyphony is again at the centre of 0* 
logo sui dlaloghi. M. A. Bonfaritira aw * 
Ponzio (who has already written exteria^^ 
Bakhtin) here consider how polyphony K 
embodied in dialogue, and their ; book, 
emplary piece of Bakhtinian writing, is 
up of a sequence of dialogues between tw 
selves and sometimes other contributoB^ 
on one occasion including the voice ofp re*® 
DiscuSsioa ranges extensively, awW 
from Plato to 'Galileo, and across (huju»fU 


The microcosmos Is the world of micro-organ- 
isms, particularly of bacteria, and Microcos- 
mos Is a popular scientific book about their 
importance in the past, present and future of 
life. The book also gathers together the ideas - 
which are always stimulating, often question- 
able and occasionally perverse - that Lynn 
Margulis has written about in several earlier 
popular and more technical books. The ideas 
move so rapidly that, on the whole, the authors 
do not find time to.examine them critically and 
do not provide the reader with enough material 
to do so for himself. It is hard to believe a lot of 
what the book contains - and difficult to im- 
agine that the authors believe it, even in their 
dottier moments - but it is worth taking 
seriously,, because one of the authors is an 
expert. 

The recurring theme is the relative Import- 
ance of the microcosmos, and the unimport- 
ance of humans. As Margulis and Sagan like to 
point out, the micro-organisms can get on with- 
°nt us, but we cannot g6t on without them. 
Bacteria “occupy and are indispensable to ev- 
ery known living structure on the earth today”. 
“W® may pollute the air arid water for our 
ffandchitdreri and hasten our own demise, but 
■ihis Will exert ho effect on the continuation of 
: the mlcrocosm." The microcosmos will take it 
: la Its stride even if we' blow up the world in a 
nuclear war, for “there has always been a huge 
ra^Fve 6f radiation-resistant" fpnns, such as 
^Mcoccus rariforfuranj wHlch “has been 
found In the water/used to edo) nuclear reac- 
tori"., " \ : 

lh Margulis and SagBn's yleWi bacterla seem 
,0 be ; Cvetywherd and to be responsible for 
ev «Fyihirig; There are millions oF them, divid- 
^g rih)idly, in eVery habitaf j including the va- 
i Paris of the body- Indeed, in a sense, we 

We r huiit; pf bacteria: “ou,r own bodies are 
CTt^Sed: of ten qUadiSillpn; animal ^lls 
. Wd- ' aqQtber i ! hundred quadrillion 
i UOO^iXK) ^OOO^OOO^ObG .OGOybacterialcells’' . AJI 

the 'rtaiw 1 U»«k'f.4i.^yg^ s history df fife 


the oxygen into the atmosphere when they in- 
vented photosynthesis; they fix nitrogen into 
and release it front, the soil and air; they migh 
be responsible for the deposition of iron ore. 
and for precipitating gold from river water and 
concentrating it in river beds - which is the 
source of most gold now mined. 

After the bacteria had established the 
atmosphere, they went on to evolve morecom- 
. plex forms of life. If Margulis is correct - and 
this is her most famous theory- the more com- 
plex eukaryotic cell (which we are made up of) 
evolved as a symbiosis of bacterial an «stors- 


manage land in such a way as to meet national 
and local environmental requirements. In ess- 
ence she is advocating a cross-subsidy between 
the dninagers and the niirturcrs. Those who 
uadcrminc what the public allegedly wants 
from the rural nreus would be penalized mid 
those who lake care ol those areas would he 
rewarded. Landowners would Imvc to produce 
farm plans which would be surveyed by the 
local authority and other relevant interested 
parties. Connected to that plan, but not neces- 
sarily a part of it, would L>e public access agree- 
ments to the woods and valleys which arc cur- 
rently reserved for the pursuit of blood sports. 
Farmers would have to present n plausible case 
in order to have their land exempted from 
public access . The bias would be reversed from 
one favouring the landowneT to one favouring 
the citizen. These imaginative nnd exciting 
ideas do not have political currency, but their 
time may yet come. 

The feasibility of Shoard’s proposals can be 
challenged on two points: whether they arc 
politically realizable and, if so. whether once 
adopted they could be made to work effici- 
ently. Inevitably, the forces Shoard so dislikes 
would mobilize politically to block any serious 
attempt to carry out her suggestions. Parlia- 
ment and the shire authorities, which are con- 
trolled by landed interests, would not be en- 
thusiastic. and even the conservation lobby, 
which is, as she rightly points out. landowner- 
dominated, would be unlikely to advocate her 


5V0IVGO aa a ajinu»w»* — — uuillliw»^'* ,, w*-,— 

Parts of this theory are widely arapled, pans , s any case landowners would un- 

, In its most quesnonsble PJ£ ed , y appM | , 0 the EEC courts on the 


grounds of the British Government’s imposi- 
tion of an unfair burden on the agricultural 
industiy of one of its member states. 

It is less easy to predict whether the legis- 
lation Shoard proposes would produce the out- 
come she desires. She is vague about the terms 


Living on the edge 


Jeremy Swift 


MICHAEL ASHER 
ADesertDks 

330pp. Viking. £12.95. 
067081264 1 



are not. in iu. 7 , „u:i 

Margulis suggests that bacteria evoM .mobil- 
ity by the symbiosis of mobile spirochetesjlh 
agent of gonorrhea is the most famous member 
of this little-known group) with non-mobile 
cells And this line of theorizing leads Marguhs 
and Sagan to an even more original suggestion, 
the bacteria, they claim, may have invented 

conscious thought. The ar « ume "™^ 
like this. First, tubulin, an important chemicot 
in brain cells, is also found in the mofileappar- 
a tus of other cells, which Margulis and Sagan 
trace to the spirochetes. Second, in something 

control of the Earth's ^ 

— n is 

almost a clichfi of their mission to save humhjik 
She dendly sin of pride I. Is 
‘ strong theme, and those authors inemstfives 

"^'te^n^^oftheM^ 
seems implicitly tb controdtcl humm. inslgnl n( fede[I1 , l0 „ 0 r CO n.elnoninds known m 

1 earice Bal Microcosmos hongs together w?m, ® bbih their chance with British 

Sltmq4sflulekly from rone ^ e "«pored. Many ortho .rndi.lonnl 
terial achievement (o the next. If ^ , efS Q f their prirnmounl cltief oi.nazlr arc 

some awsy ^ dis- s^ tecoghized b, ^ Sndano»joverome^ 


tux. Who would aujuaicaie on 

subtleties of land cure and land destruction on 
;i furm-hy-farm, fie Id-by-field basis? How 
would the rebates, or repayments, to farmers 
be determined? Could farmers, who already 
face a real loss in income, he expected to he 
enthusiastic about a new approach to land 
management which would result in un even 
further reduction in earnings? What would 
happen to hind values us u result? One could 
not assume that rebates alone would pay fur 
the first phase of land restoration costs, and 
falling land prices would make it more difficult 
Tor landowners to borrow Tor extra expendi- 
ture. The detailed practicalities arc daunting. 

But there is substance to both of Shoard s 
proposals. More public access lo agricultural 
land is a necessity, and local authorities, many 
of which have been dilatory in this respect, 
should sec that such access is provided by land- 
owners. Legislation which requires that estab- 
lish'd rights of way be maintained needs to be 
enforced. A certain amount of agricultural 
land (especially in the South-East) is bound to 
be converted to garden cities, leisure centres, 
housing developments and shopping malls, in 
the near future. It seems likely that the price of 
land with planning permission will increase 
from about £2.1)00 per acre to at least £2U0.UO0. 
The current 15 percent capital gains tax on this 
sort of sale , largely the outcome of public plan- 
• ning policies over the past forty years, is far too 
low. Those capital gains should be taxed at 75 
per cent, the proceeds to be put towards the 
kind of fund Marion Shoard advocates. There 
would then be cash available for the necessary 
task of nurturing over-exploited land that lies 
ahead. Meanwhile we must redouble our 
efforts to redirect European Community 
spending away from financing food surpluses 
to investing in a healthy countryside. 


Michael Asher lived and travelled with the 
nomadic Kababish in northern Sudan from 
1982 to 1985. He Is well informed about 
Kababish economics, politics and history. and 
he is nn accurate observer; he avoids obvious 
errors about things like desertificaiion: he 
speaks Arabic and lie writes well. But Jus mam 
virtue is that he writes intelltgcnMy nnd percep- 
tively about Jhe daily life ; of these camel 
herdeirs in a way that few anlhropojogists or 
voluntary development workers, today s chro- 
; nklenof iai»M PP«P ,es » n iP l “ c "' ™ 


thousands of Sudanese herders and farmers 
throughout the country died of starvation. 

Asher lived with the Kababish both in the 
nnzir’s camp and with many humbler people. 
He helped them to bring a salt caravan down 
from the oasis at el Atrun in the Libyan desert, 
and to run a mob of camels across the desert to 
the Nile, to be sold in Egypt - He lived as one of 
them, taking his turn at armed sentry duty, 
sometimes hungry and thirsty, shot at, alter- 
nately confident and distrustful of his compan- 
ions. Like other desert-crazy Englishmen be- 
fore him, he went in search of the fabulous 
oasis of Zarzura. 

The book ends with the great drought of 
198-1, when the Kababish were forced south 
and to the outskirts of Khartoum by hunger 
and by the death or their animals. Asher docs 
not portray them us noble savages. There are 
good and bad among them, and though much 
of |hclr existence is. to us, quite extraordinary, 
much of it is also quite banal. They live on the 
desert edge in nn economic nnd ecological sym- 
biosis pr great merit. The. I984-H5 draught was 
not the first for them, nor will it be the last. 
They are now recovering slowly and with diffi- 
culty from those hard years. Books like 

Michael Asher’s help us to understand how 

... ...... 


‘ rSWto. 'id new di* Michael Ashdr's help u. to unde, .land 

milMj a wud, hard country Such people live, und why it ,s uuportnnt 

easy tb digest; although British teaderi shMH V to 
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